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Articulation of School and Industry 


through Guidance 


C. A. REED 


Superintendent 


Education has always aimed to pro- 
vide learning essential to the stability 
of social institutions, and at the same 
time to teach those skills which are es- 
sential to earning a living. Rapid 
changes in industry during the last 
fifty years have left the schools be- 
wildered, and have created a necessity 
for guidance. Tremendous changes 
have taken place in our economic and 
social structure. The school has at- 
tempted to assume responsibility for 
preparing children for social efficiency 
in this period of rapid change. The 
breakdown of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem was met by the introduction of 
trade training. With the coming of the 
machines, many social and industrial 
maladjustments have appeared. In 
many cases schools were found teaching 
trades that did not exist, or teaching 
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trades in a different form from which 
they were practiced. 

Just as the physical machine has dis- 
placed hand labor, the business ma- 
chine or great organization of capital 
has displaced brains. We have group 
medicine, great law firms, chain stores, 
chain banking. And in each of these 
organizations there are a few larger and 
better jobs at the top which are filled 
by men of great ability. But the ten- 
dency is distinctly to lower the type of 
minor executives, and to convert them 
from leaders to cautious job-holders. 

A youth today, whenever he goes out 
for employment in the business world, 
is likely to secure a job that has all the 
work already mapped out for him. He 
is not expected to make mistakes and 
to profit by them. He is expected to 
do his work largely as he is told to do 
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it. Business is more interested in divi- 
dends than it is in developing person- 
ality. In attempting to adjust itself 
to these changes, the school system has 
multiplied its activities and constantly 
increased its responsibilities. 

Some of the difficulties in the coordi- 
nation between the schools and indus- 
try are due to the characteristics of 
the teaching profession. Teachers have 
always been a conservative group, in- 
terested in transmitting the culture of 
the past to oncoming generations. They 
have undergone a long period of spe- 
cialized training, and in a field quite re- 
mote from business and industry. The 
necessity for continual study leaves 
teachers little opportunity for first-hand 
contacts with industry. Teachers deal 
with children only, and are quite re- 
moved from contact with members of 
other professions. They are in the 
habit of having their decision accepted 
without question. 

It is also true that the leaders of 
business and industry are ignorant of 
the conditions in the modern school sys- 
tem. They do not realize that schools 
have changed as much in the last 
twenty-five years as have factories or 
stores. They do not understand the 
terminology or techniques which are 
characteristic of the modern school 
procedure. They do not realize the 
contribution which education is making 
to modern business prosperity. 

The guidance movement is today the 
most important factor in closing the 
gap which exists between the school 
system and industry. Guidance is the 
function of the entire school system, 
including all activities in the schools 
which may be helpful in assisting the 
individual to choose, make preparation 
for, enter upon, and make progress in 
an occupation. While it requires a 
definite organization, it is the responsi- 


bility of the whole school system. Guid- 
ance includes child accounting and test- 
ing, classes in occupations, occupational! 
studies, counseling activities with groups 
and individual children, placement, and 
follow-up studies with those young 
people who have left school. 

A well-organized and efficient system 
of guidance will constantly interpret in- 
dustry to the school system. The gen- 
eral policies of the schools must be 
influenced by changes in industrial life, 
and the school system must be intelli- 
gent in regard to these changes. Doc- 
tor John M. Brewer’s study of the rea- 
sons for discharge, for illustration, 
shows that sixty per cent of the dis- 
charges are due to lack of social under- 
standing. This would indicate that 
courtesy and those personality traits 
which make for social effectiveness are 
much more important in comparison 
with specific skills than the schools 
have realized. The modern tendency 
for large corporations to place more 
emphasis upon the health of employees 
and to require physical examinations 
regularly would indicate that the school 
system should place more emphasis 
upon physical education and training in 
health habits. 

Our study of the junior high school 
withdrawals in Minneapolis would in- 
dicate that the school system has been 
placing too much stress upon specific 
vocational skills for those pupils who 
are forced to leave school early, either 
by economic necessity or because of 
lack of success in school work. Our 
study shows that 75 per cent of the 
junior high school withdrawals find 
jobs that can be learned in less than a 
week. The introduction of machine 
processes is changing the type of job 
so rapidly that it is becoming increas- 
ingly important that these young peo- 
ple who leave school early should have 
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an understanding of industrial condi- 
tions and more general education lead- 
ing to better social adjustment rather 
than specific trade training. An effi- 
cient guidance program can suggest 
more specific modifications in the cur- 
riculum, which become necessary as a 
result of industrial conditions. 

Our Minneapolis survey of high 
school graduates shows that many more 
high school graduates took positions in 
offices and stores than went to college. 
It was especially interesting to note 
the number of boys who were entering 
offices in clerical positions. These facts 
suggest a need of modifying the cur- 
riculum to offer these boys more specific 
training for office work, possibly sten- 
ography, typewriting, filing, and the 
operation and understanding of office 
machines. In this case it may be nec- 
essary to place more influence upon spe- 
cial skills and less upon general train- 
ing. 

The present practices in telegraphy 
show a need for modifying the voca- 
tional school course in this subject. 
There is very little use of the Morse 
code at the present time in telegraph 
offices, which would indicate the need 
of training young people who are pre- 
paring for this line of work in the use 
of a typewriter or the kind of telegraph 
machines which are actually used in 
these offices. 

In Minneapolis, our work in occupa- 
tional research has already definitely 
brought about some changes in the cur- 
riculum caused by changes in indus- 
try. During the past year we have had 
a course in upholstery in our Boys’ 
Vocational School as a result of a study 
of the conditions in that trade in our 
city. We have made some important 
changes in our course in auto-mechan- 
ics, including the requirement of less 
mechanical drawing. Our counselors 


4% 


are now recommending a course in 
watchmaking for the vocational school 
in view of the fact that the industry is 
becoming more and more important in 
Minneapolis. 

Since there are two sides to every 
question, it becomes just as necessary to 
interpret the schools to industry as to 
interpret industry to the schools. The 
Vocational Guidance Department can 
do a great deal to bring about a better 
understanding of the schools in the 
minds of industrial leaders. Much of 
the misinformation which business men 
have concerning the schools is based 
upon misunderstandings like the follow- 
ing: An employer hires a pupil with a 
poor scholastic record on the basis cf 
the pupil’s appearance, and places such 
a pupil in a position requiring unusual 
ability. When the young man or 
woman fails, the employer will criticize 
the school for turning out a poor prod- 
uct. As a business man, he would not 
expect his poorest grade product to 
command the highest price or to satisfy 
his most particular customer. Our 
School Placement Department, with its 
complete records of the school achieve- 
ment of pupils, can put young men and 
women in positions for which they are 
best suited, and can in most cases sat- 
isfy the employer and reduce misunder- 
standing and criticism. The Placement 
Department is also valuable as a clear- 
ing house for complaints. It is possible 
by centralizing this sort of thing to re- 
ply to such complaints more effectively. 

Occupational research as a part of 
the guidance program furnishes an op- 
portunity for valuable contacts between 
business men and the school system. 
In a recent study which the Minneapolis 
department of guidance made regarding 
architecture, a committee was formed, 
composed of the president of the local 
society of architects, representatives of 
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the school guidance department, and a 
representative of the architectural draw- 
ing department. This committee met 
on several occasions and discussed the 
demands of the profession and the train- 
ing which the school should give to 
satisfy those demands. 

The industrial trips which our pupils 
have been taking under the supervision 
of the Guidance Department have been 
a means of enlightenment to business 
men. They see groups of intelligent, 
alert pupils studying industrial condi- 
tions as they actually are, and they 
realize the sincerity with which the 
schools are endeavoring to prepare boys 
and girls for industrial participation. 

A better understanding of the school 
system has been brought about by the 
Kiwanis Club, which has cooperated 
with the schools by furnishing speakers 
to discuss the various occupations with 
groups of pupils in the schools. This 
cooperation has helped the schools, and 
at the same time has been very effective 
in giving business men information con- 
cerning the school system. 

Our experience in Minneapolis would 
indicate the value of continuous fol- 
low-up studies. A business organiza- 
tion is continually testing its product 
by means of laboratory methods, by 
sales volume, by consideration of com- 
plaints, by watching the product in 
competition with other similar prod- 
ucts. Schools have been relatively un- 
aware how the product was distributed 
or how successful it is. The results 
are often so far removed from the in- 
struction that little effort has been 
made to check on the product of the 
school. There are difficulties in this 
type of study due to the impossibility 
of controlling such factors as native in- 
telligence, home background, personal- 
ity traits, and industrial conditions. 
However, if such studies were carried 


on over a period of years, it would be 
possible to get results which could take 
cognizance of these different factors. 

There are values which come to the 
schools on account of the increased 
knowledge which such studies give con- 
cerning the ease with which they ad- 
just to industry. Our study of high 
school graduates shows that only thirty 
per cent go to college, which makes it 
necessary that we give more thought to 
the seventy per cent who are plunging 
directly into industry or business and 
to give these young people a course 
which shall not be too much influenced 
by college entrance requirements. 

Our studies show that dull pupils who 
withdrew from junior high school are 


often much more successful in indus- ° 


try than they were in school. The 
training which they receive in junior 
high school should be preparation for 
life rather than preparation for senior 
high school. It is not fair to allow 
these pupils to leave school with the 
sense of failure because they have been 
judged by academic standards entirely 
and often given tasks which are quite 
foreign to their interests and too diffi- 
cult for them. 

A well-rounded, intelligent guidance 
program will interpret industry to pu- 
pils and prepare them as individuals to 
take their places in the occupational 
world. Such a program should help 
boys and girls to see the broad range 
of occupations which are open to them. 
They should develop an intelligent atti- 
tude toward vocational choices. The 
choice should be the pupil’s and not nec- 
essarily that of anybody else. Coun- 
selors should stimulate each pupil to do 
his own thinking about these problems. 
The best kind of guidance is that which 
lays the foundation for intelligent self- 
guidance. We should try to provide ex- 
periences either in school or out of 
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school which will give a background for 
making occupational] plans. It is prob- 
able that successful post-school adjust- 
ments depend to a greater degree upon 
an understanding of industrial condi- 
tions than upon specific skills. 

Should our curriculum in junior high 
school include a study of the industrial 
revolution, with its present implications 
and probable outcome and the manner 
in which it affects the life of workers 
today? Counselors can reduce eco- 
nomic waste and personal unhappiness 
by reducing the maladjustment of in- 
dividuals in occupations. Too many 
pupils without ability are going to col- 
lege, and too many girls who should go 
into factories are seeking jobs in offices. 
Sympathetic, personal relationships be- 


tween the counselor and individual pu- 
pils can do much toward reducing the 
waste which is caused by this situation, 
and guidance can do much toward dis- 
covering the potential leaders of the 
next generation. 

The greatest problem which the 
schools are facing today is the discovery 
and training of those who have the abil- 
ity and character to lead. A contribu- 
tion to this problem can be made by 
discovering pupils of unusual ability, by 
seeing to it that their curriculum is 
rich and well fitted to their needs, and 
by stimulating these individuals to the 
point where they believe in their own 
possibilities and are willing to prepare 
themselves so that they can eventually 
fill positions of responsibility. 
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Vocational Information and the English Class 


Grace L. SOLLENBERGER 


The problem. One needs to be asso- 
ciated with the early adolescent youth 
for only a brief period to appreciate 
his very changeable moods and _atti- 
tudes, his apparent unlimited energy 
and almost instantaneous _ lethargy. 
They work with all the zest in the 
world, and then, well—they just don't. 
The average English teacher will agree, 
I believe, that the task of arousing, but 
more important, of maintaining, interest 
in all the so-called essentials which 
make up every English curriculum is, 
in unadorned terms, difficult. Under 
the inspiration of Dr. Neuberg of Wit- 
tenberg College, I became interested 
in the field of Vocational Guidance, and 
especially in vocational choices on the 
part of young people. Surely the need 
for vocational information is an undis- 
puted fact. The more I investigated 
the subject the more convinced I was 
that herein lay the opportunity for 
purposeful, practical, and yet cultural 
English by correlating guidance in Eng- 
lish with a search for vocational infor- 
mation. The Vocational Guidance 
might be used as a foundation for the 
English activities. The threefold ob- 
jective was formulated without delay. 
it was, first, to have the pupils partici- 
pate in a general survey of the occupa- 
tional opportunities open to them, this 
survey to include a study of the charac- 
teristics of those vocations of particu- 
lar interest to the pupils, the advantages 
and disadvantages, remuneration, quali- 
fications and training needed in prepar- 


Dayton, Ohio 


ation, and service to the community 
second, in so far as it was possible, to 
aid the pupils in becoming conscious 
of the moral requisites (using the term 
to mean character traits) in order that 
they might begin to develop those quali- 
ties which are necessary to success in 
a chosen field; and third, to help the 
pupils to appreciate what other people 
are doing for them and to develop in 
them the desire to participate in the 
world’s work that they too might con- 
tribute to the welfare of others. 

The method. With such a program 
before me, and an eighth-grade class 
of thirty-five boys of average, or a lit- 
tle above, mental ability, it is to be 
expected that I was keenly alert for a 
“starter.” The opportunity came short- 
ly after the opening of school in Sep- 
tember when we were engaged in a con- 
versation lesson, the chief topic of 
which was the Byrd expedition. The 
boys were interested in the preparation 
needed for such an expedition and the 
various kinds of services required. 
Some of them expressed a desire to go 
on an expedition of that type. Here, 
certainly, was the opportune moment to 
ask, “Have you thought at all about 
what you would like to do when you 
are older?” During the discussion that 
followed we agreed that it would be 
most worthwhile to learn something 
about the occupations in which they 
were most interested, not with the pur- 
pose of influencing them especially nor 
determining their futures, but that each 
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boy might be able to investigate his 
choice as thoroughly as he desired, yet 
feel that he was preparing English at 
the same time. The boys were enthu- 
siastic at once. 

Since we have in our course in Eng- 
lish a unit of Oral Talks, it seemed 
quite logical to utilize the results of the 
individual investigations for this pur- 
pose; in other words, in order that the 
entire group might profit by the in- 
dividual investigations, we used the 
Oral Talk method as one of the means 
to impart the information. In a class 
discussion we agreed upon certain defi- 
nite items that ought to be investigated 
in regard to any vocation. We formu- 
lated an outline which was supple- 
mented by sections taken from various 
printed forms, such sections which the 
boys could hardly be expected to anti- 
cipate without previous study. This 
outline was to be used only to the ex- 
tent that the boys desired to apply it. 

We secured copies of nine of the out- 
standing books in the field. These were 
given out for one-night engagements, 
repeated nights if necessary, and were 
used during class period. In the mean- 
time I took the list of chosen occupa- 
tions to our Public Library, which very 
kindly cooperated with us by placing 


_ on their reserve shelf as many as possi- 


2 rome 


a 


ble of the books and magazines pertain- 
ing to these vocations. The boys se- 
lected: 

Mechanical Engineering 

The Army Air Corps and Reserve 

Officers 

Medical Doctor 

Town and City Planning Architect 

Interior Decorating 

Accounting 

Farming 

Aeronautical Engineering 

Baseball 

Dentistry 


The Stage 

Law 

Golf 

Ministry 

Fox Farming 

Printing 

Airplane Mechanic 

It was interesting to discover that the 
majority of the boys were not ac- 
quainted with the reference division of 
the library, and it was most gratifying 
to hear reports of the earnestness with 
which they were pursuing their studies 
in that division. 

Now that we were well launched on 
the project, we began to discuss the 
value of personal interviews in connec- 
tion with our study. We decided that it 
would be wise to interview an authority 
in the field of the chosen occupation. 
We discussed possibilities, and much to 
our delight we found that some of our 
own fathers were just what we wanted. 
In some cases it took us almost a week 
before we located an individual who, 
we thought, could give to us the infor- 
mation desired. We agreed that the 
most businesslike, yet courteous, method 
of asking for an interview would be in 
the form of a letter. Here, then, was a 
real need for teaching letter writing. We 
could write, not the make-believe sort 
of letters, but real letters to real people. 
It was surprising the number of occa- 
sions that arose, which furnished us ex- 
cellent practice in the art of letter writ- 
ing. Concerning the interview, it was 
clearly understood that no interview 
was to be sought until all available read- 
ing matter was investigated. Why? 
First, all boys should be intelligent lis- 
teners and questioners, and second, if 
the boys were sufficiently equipped with 
information, they might not be preju- 
diced so readily by the views of single 
individuals. 

Again, before actually participating 
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in the interviews, we discussed the ethics 
of such situations and the kind of in- 
formation desired. We discussed the 
need for extreme courtesy, the value of 
knowing the purpose of the interview, 
and certainly the need for having a store 
of information in order to comprehend 
the words of the speaker. I had hoped 
that certain moral requisites and the 
need for definite educational qualifica- 
tions would be stressed in these inter- 
views, but, as it happened, not only this, 
but much more information was im- 
parted. The boys returned from their 
conferences overly delighted with their 
reception and with the detailed infor- 
mation secured. 

During this period of preparation we 
enjoyed a very delightful spirit of good 
fellowship. There were always snatches 
of information, bits of experience that 
“couldn't keep,” and a general exchange 
of ideas, stimulating and inspiring to us 
all. In due time the talks were given. 
Their rendition revealed a most urgent 
need for additional work on the Me- 
chanics of Oral Speech. The errors 
were classified, the boys were divided 
into groups according to their respec- 
tive needs, and for several days they 
worked on their individual problems. 
Following this, the class as a whole 
worked on all the errors. This fact 
was brought forcibly to my attention; 
namely, when the child himself realizes 
the need for grammar as a technique to 
correct speech, then is the time to give 
him the desired information. These 
boys volunteered their weaknesses and 
accepted with a great deal of interest 
my records of their errors and, without 
a murmur of dissent, but rather with a 
marked eagerness, attacked this unit of 
work. If I may be permitted to quote 
them, “I never knew before that you 
had to know grammar in order to talk 
correctly.” “I’ve always been confused 


with and , and I’m anxious to 
get them straightened out.’ How much 
more effective it is for the children t 
know their errors, want to correct them 
and know how to go about it, than to 
force upon them unassociated rules and 
facts, apparently not applicable to any- 
thing within their experience! 

Sometime during the period of Ora! 
Talks the boys were asked to hand in a 
written essay, covering as completely as 
possible the results of their investiga- 





tions. This written work revealed the 
need for extra help in punctuation 
hence followed an intensive study on 


the Mechanics of Written English. | 
do not wish to imply that the two in- 
stances here given of work on the Me- 
chanics ended the study. Similar study 
was given periodically throughout the 


year. 
We were now ready for our next 
block of work, designated Creative 


Work. Not because of any prearranged 
plan, but rather as a result of circum- 
stances, we started with editorials. It 
was at the time that we were all anxious- 
ly awaiting the completion of our over- 
head railroad. The boys were discussing 
the unfairness of the criticisms of the 
chief engineer. They were inclined to 
think that some people were forgetting 
the bigness of the project, and were 
thinking only of the personal incon- 
venience involved. Traffic was some- 
what delayed, and the street was quite 
torn up. Someone suggested that an 


editorial on this subject would be apro- | 


pos. The idea grew. Other occupa- 
tions and their respective workers are 
taken for granted. Appreciation, if 
felt, is not always expressed. So the 
editorials were written, and surely “the 
devil was given his due.” 

In a program of this kind one phase 
of the work just naturally leads to an- 
other, and so we found ourselves center- 
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ing attention on the worker himself. 
This was good, since one of our guide- 
posts along the path of the study was 
the writing of biographies. The plan 


‘for this unit of work included the writ- 


ing of two biographies of what the 
world should call “recognized”’ individ- 
uals, and a third biography of one whose 
name is probably unknown beyond his 
own locality, but who is, nevertheless, 
performing a real service for mankind. 
In their selection of the first two some 
of the boys chose because of their in- 
terest in the occupation—hence an in- 
terest in the worker, but others chose 
primarily because of their interest in 
the worker himself. During a class 
period we discussed the points we would 
like to know about the characters. As 
the boys suggested the points, I jotted 
them on the board. These are their 
thoughts: 
Necessity of his occupation to hu- 
manity 
His particular interests 
His outstanding achievements 
When he started to want to engage in 
this occupation 
Is he satisfied? If not, what does he 
prefer? 
What can his success be attributed 
to? 
Personality 
How did he start? What were the 
steps toward improvement? 
Education 
Experimentation 
Natural handicaps 
Did he change his mind and why? 
Comparing their suggestions with an 
outline made by Dr. Neuberg (An /n- 
troduction to Guidance, State of Ohio, 
Department of Education), I found 
that many items were identical. Some, 
however, the boys had omitted, and 
these were arbitrarily included. These 


































1] 


questions then served as a guide in their 
study. 

Throughout the entire period of the 
experiment conversation played an im- 
portant role. Since the boys were do- 
ing a great deal of reading and observ- 
ing, they seemed never at a loss for 
worthwhile topics. 

Just as soon as each boy had writ- 
ten two biographies, we started the 
third, the biography of a local man. In 
class the boys suggested twelve men, 
anticipating the possibility of discard- 
ing several. We discussed the general 
line of procedure and agreed that we 
should first collect all available material 
from friends, relatives, acquaintances, 
and, of course, written literature, if any 
could be obtained. This material 
should then be compiled, typewritten, 
and, when ready, taken to the individual 
himself for corrections and additional 
information. The experience derived, 
together with the original research in- 
volved, is quite evident. We organized 
into six groups, with a chairman for 
each group. The boys decided among 
themselves what each should do. I re- 
quested each one to hand in to me the 
written story of his particular share in 
the project—not the information se- 
cured, for that was to be given to each 
chairman, but the story of his proced- 
ure. Surely one couldn’t ask for a more 
original, practical, and yet personal bit 
of prose than this. 

When the boys had exhausted every 
available source of information, the 
chairman of each group compiled the 
material and, with a group member, 
called on the subject of the biography 
for corrections and additions. The 
value of such contacts cannot be meas- 
ured by objective tests, nor can I say, 
because of these interviews, that hence- 
forth and forevermore the boys will 
possess initiative, reliability, persever- 
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ance, courtesy, and a keen sympathy 
and tolerance for their fellowman. I can 
maintain that the situations for devel- 
oping those traits were provided in 
abundance, and those situations would 
not have been provided had we not been 
carrying on the project. One of the 
men whom the boys chose was tempo- 
rarily detained from the city. His biog- 
raphy was written and mailed to him 
for correction. The letters were written 
during a class lesson, and the best one 
was sent. 

Several activities were carried on, shall 
I say intermittently, during this time. 
Our unit of Reading and Literature in 
English consists of reading, as such— 
a reading course list of one hundred 
books—as many as possible to be read, 
poetry, and of course such additional 
literature as is needed for illustrative 
purposes. We were fortunate in being 
able to use a set of Literature and Liv- 
ing, Book II, by Lyman and Hill. The 
entire book is composed of literature 
interpreting work and vocations, and 
this fitted perfectly into our program. 
Because, with few exceptions, our refer- 
ence books were not on the course, we 
read just that much more. 

Now that we were drawing very near 
to March first, the closing date for our 
experiment, the project must be brought 
to a fitting conclusion. Without a great 
deal of prompting, the boys could see 
that they alone could not have success- 
fully carried on the study, that a num- 
ber of people spent quite a bit of time 
and energy just to help us. How then, 
might we express our appreciation for 
these favors? Thence evolved a “little 
but mighty” block of work, the writing 
of “thank-you notes.”” We discussed the 
value of such notes, content in general, 
the personal element in each, and even- 
tually wrote them. 

Results. Briefly, may I state some 


of the results obtained from this ex 
periment: 

1. As stated previously, I could not 
measure in the boys the degree of de- 
velopment of the character traits that 
make for social efficiency, but situations 
that are conducive to their development 
were provided in abundance. It would 
not be possible for the boys to experi 
ence the many situations necessary i) 
carrying on the various activities and 
not profit by them. 

2. A material evidence that they de- 
veloped a sympathetic interest in the 
worker is shown by their own expres- 
sions in both conversation and their 
written work. 

3. At no time have we been engaged 
in an activity that could not be termed 
a “life situation.’ The boys were con- 
scious of this, and that accounts in large 
measure for their very keen interest 
throughout. I quite frankly made the 
statement the other day that I had 
worked them a little harder than I had 
worked my classes previously. I meant 
that we weren't idle the proverbial! 
“minute,” and that we were engaged in 
so many more out-of-school activities 
than one usually associates with Eng- 
lish. Imagine my surprise when one of 
the boys replied, “Why, you haven’t as- 
signed us anything!” Then followed an 
almost unanimous agreement, “We 
haven’t worked; we liked it.” In a 
letter to one of our members who was il! 
one boy wrote, “I am very sorry that 
you are missing our present English 
program, for I find it quite interesting: 
we are just now completing the biog- 
raphies of some prominent Daytonians. 
Don R and I interviewed Mr. 
last Friday. We were very cordially 
received and got just what information 
we needed. 
mensely, and I believe you would too. 
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4. As proof that we have not sacri- 
ficed English in our enthusiasm for the 
project, I have tabulated the results of 
an English test given at the close of the 
experiment to various groups including 


Highest Score 
Group A ......... 70 
Group B .......... 80 
Group C ...... 88 
*Group D ......... 95 


* The starred group is the 


this experimental group. The percentile 
rank of these children had been taken at 
the beginning of the year, and the facts 
were that they were of approximately 


Lowest Score 


>? 


o Gd cee 


m) 


an 


56 


13 


equal mental age, chronological 
and environment. 

In conclusion, may I repeat a ques- 
tion that has been asked and which, | 
dare say, will be asked again, “What is 


age, 


Median Score Average Sx 


experimental group. 


51 497 
62 60.1 
si 73 72.5 
81-82 79.2 
your reaction to this experiment? 


Without a degree of hesitation the an 
swer is given, “What a worthwhile ex- 
periment for us all!” 
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Delegating the Guidance Functions 


within a Secondary School 
D. ALLE 


RicHARI 


There is apparently some confusion 
in the minds of many teachers and prin- 
cipals concerning the definite placing 
of the responsibility for the perform- 
ance of the various guidance functions. 

This confusion arises because of the 
fact that many guidance functions have 
always been performed by the best 
teachers, but have not been called guid- 
ance. They have merely been asso- 
ciated with good teaching, interest in 
children, and a high sense of profes- 
sional responsibility. Some assume that 
the introduction of organized guidance 
will relieve teachers of such responsibili- 
ties through the departmentalization of 
functions. This not true. The 
growth in size of schools and in the de- 
gree of departmentalization has inter- 
fered with the effective performance of 
many guidance functions by teachers. 
The purpose of organized guidance is 
to assure to every child the advantages 
of individual treatment which have al- 
ways been provided by the best teach- 
ers for the most fortunate children un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, 
and to improve these services through 
the development of a specially selected 
and trained personnel, improved instru- 
ments, better understood scientific prin- 
ciples, and an organization within the 
curriculum and program of the school 
which will provide the conditions neces- 
sary for the greatest possible success of 
the work. 

Certain natural questions have arisen 


is 


14 


in the organization of a guidance pro- 
gram concerning the delegation of func- 
tions. Should the principal turn the en- 
tire task over to the counselor or ad- 
viser? Does the counselor relieve the 
home-room and subject teachers of 
their responsibilities? If other teachers 
are asked to assist in the guidance work, 
are they doing extra work for which 
the counselor is being paid and receiv- 
ing credit? Is guidance the responsi- 
bility of every teacher, or only of the 
guidance counselor? Was Inglis! wrong 
when he said that the teacher’s first 
task is to “learn” the child; her next to 
motivate, instruct, and guide him? 
These are natural questions which de- 
mand a careful and definite answer. 

One of the greatest joys and rewards 
for the real teacher comes in the friend- 
ly, personal relations with young peo- 
ple, in sharing their interests and ambi- 
tions, and in influencing them and help- 
ing them to discover their major inter- 
ests and abilities. To deprive teachers 
of such opportunities through the de- 
partmentalization of functions would be 
a great loss to pupils, teachers, and 
principals alike. On the other hand, 
the growth in the size of schools has al- 
ready made it very difficult for the busy 
principal to perform his many adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions and 
also to retain his close personal rela- 

1 Inglis, Alexander J. Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1918. 
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tions with the student body. He usu- 
ally knows the leaders of the school and 
the pupils who fail or continually get 
into difficulties. He may be able to as- 
sist in their guidance, but if the school 
is to give individual attention to the 
needs of ali pupils—not merely the 
troublesome ones— the principal must 
delegate some of his guidance functions 
as he has already delegated his teaching 
duties. 

In like manner. the subject teacher 
can retain some of his guidance func- 
tions, but changes in school organiza- 
tion make necessary the delegation of 
some of them which he can no longer 
perform effectively on account of 
changes in the organization of the 
school. When the school was small and 
the teacher taught several different sub- 
jects to the same pupils, and often had 
the same pupils in successive years, the 
subject teacher had an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the pupil in many 
situations and in the light of his varied 
interests, achievements, abilities, and 
handicaps in many fields of work. In 
the large departmentalized schools of 
today, however, teachers usually have 
contact with a pupil in only a single 
subject and often for only a single term 
or year. Such contacts form rather a 
meagre basis for an understanding of 
the pupil such as an adviser should 
have. Moreover. with a daily pupil 
load of from 120 to 150 pupils, each 


| for only a term or year, the teacher 


SCRE ny ee A pe 


usually has only an acquaintance with 
pupils rather than a knowledge of them. 
Such conditions certainly limit the guid- 
ance possibilities for even the best sub- 
ject teachers and make necessary a re- 
organization to insure the individualiza- 
tion of education. 

Realizing many of these difficulties, 
the conscientious principal, who feels 


| the importance of attention to individ- 


ual needs of pupils, often turns to the 
home-room teacher. He has fewer 
pupils to be responsible for, he may re- 
tain the same group for a year, he 
meets them every day, and he receives 
the reports from subject teachers. Such 
a plan is a step in the right direction, 
but it has very obvious weaknesses. A 
few of the teachers, who are especially 
interested in the task and adapted to it, 
may do splendid work, secure special 
training, and follow up individual pu- 
pils. Other teachers either cannot or 
will not do work which seems to them 
to be an additional task for which they 
are not paid and with which they are 
not in sympathy. At best, it is obvious- 
ly impossible to train an entire faculty 
as every adviser should be trained, and 
it is certainly true that only a very 
small proportion of the members of any 
faculty are possessed of the personal 
and professional qualifications or the 
experience which would justify their se- 
lection as advisers. The obvious weak- 
nesses of a plan that depends solely 
upon the final responsibility of home- 
room teachers should suggest a further 
delegation of guidance functions to 
more highly selected, trained, and re- 
sponsible people. 

The person who has final responsi- 
bility for the principal guidance func- 
tions must be one who does not face the 
handicaps which have made the task im- 
possible for the principal, the subject 
teacher, and the home-room teacher: 
namely, (1) the growth of the number 
of pupils to be cared for; (2) the ten- 
dency to departmentalization; (3) the 
lack of continuity; and (4) special fit- 
ness and training for the work. What- 
ever functions can be performed as well 
by the principal, the subject teacher, 
and the home-room teacher should still 
be retained by them, but those which 
require a person specially interested in 
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and adapted to the work, one specially 
trained in guidance principles and tech- 
niques, and one who has a program 
that permits frequent contacts and con- 
tinuity over several years—such func- 
tions should be delegated to a specialist 
in guidance. 


GUIDANCE 


MAGAZINE 


And yet a counselor is not a special! 
ist in any narrow sense, 
selor must deal in whole children, not 
in departments of the child’s interest 
This distinction differentiates the coun 
selor from the subject specialist. 
counselor must be a student of individ 


since a coun- 
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ual differences, of education, of voca- 
tions, and of society. He must have an 
interest in research: he must measure, 
not guess. And he must know when to 
call upon the services of specialists such 
as the nurse, dentist. and physician; the 
psychological laboratory, the mental hy- 
giene clinic, the home visitor, and the 
placement office. 

In spite of these difficulties which 
have made it necessary to have some of 
the guidance functions—formerly per- 
formed by principals, subject teachers, 
and home-room teachers—delegated to 
specially selected and trained persons, 
there are still some guidance functions 
that can and should be performed by 
principals and teachers. In fact, if they 
are not performed by them they will 
not and cannot be performed at all. 
The problem of retaining and delega- 
ting functions is a kind of screening 
process, that may be illustrated by the 
accompanying diagram. Each com- 
partment, except the last, is a screen 
through which will pass the functions 
which cannot be performed effectively 
by the principal, subject teacher, and 
home-room teacher because of some of 
the reasons above mentioned. The 
functions that can be, and should be, 
performed by the person indicated by 
the screen are retained because they 
cannot pass through the mesh. The 
last compartment—that of the adviser 
or counselor—is not a screen, since he 

/must retain final responsibility in each 
‘case. He may find the problem too 
involved or difficult for a satisfactory 
‘solution without further assistance, in 
which case he will refer the case to one 
or more of the specialized services, but 
the pupil will report back to the ad- 
viser for counseling and for follow-up. 
A glance at the diagram should make 
this relationship clear. 

The first screen represents the guid- 








ance job of the principal. The gauge is 
set large enough so that all functions 
that can be delegated to others will 
pass through. The criterion or gauge is 
that of administrative and supervisory 
responsibility for guidance in his school. 
He is responsible for creating the or- 
ganization and conditions necessary for 
the success of the program. Some of 
these duties he may share with other 
administrative or supervisory officers, 
but he is very largely responsible within 
the limits set by the superintendent. 
Such matters as the selection and train- 
ing of advisers, curriculum revision, and 
problems involving unusual expendi- 
tures are usually questions that require 
the approval of the superintendent or 
supervisors. On the other hand, such 
matters as the programs of duties and 
responsibilities of home-room and sub- 
ject teachers, the school program, ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and school 
morale have long been recognized as 
the province of the principal. 

The second screen is that of the guid- 
ance functions of the subject teacher. 
The gauge is set so that all of the guid- 
ance functions that are not inseparably 
connected with good subject teaching 
will pass through. The subject teacher 
is expected to perform only the func- 
tions which are inherent in her work 
if it is to be done with the greatest pos- 
sible effectiveness. Every good subject 
teacher is expected to be deeply inter- 
ested in her subject and in her pupils in 
connection with the subject. She is ex- 
pected to motivate or “seil” her subject, 
to give attention to the problems of in- 
dividual differences as they are related 
to interest and achievement in the sub- 
ject, and she is expected to develop 
leadership and to have a fine profes- 
sional attitude toward such duties as 
leadership in voluntary club activities 
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related to her subject, and in her rela- 
tions with other teachers. 

No subject teacher should claim that 
such a gauge, teaching, would 
leave her burdened with guidance duties 
for which others are paid. Her duties 
would include: (1) arousing interests 
and developing right attitudes concern- 
ing her subject; (2) stressing the occu- 
pational applications and implications 
of the subject; (3) arranging tryout 
projects that will challenge pupils; (4) 
encouraging and developing the special 
interests and abilities of pupils as they 
relate to the subject; (5) insuring 
timely remedial instruction to handi- 
capped pupils in order to prevent fail- 
ure; (6) leading some type of club 
work related to the subject, and co- 
operating with the class adviser in the 
service of the pupils. No subject 
teacher should feel that he is being 
robbed of his guidance function by the 
organization of a guidance department. 
Every task that he can do better than 
the class adviser is still his. 

The third screen is that of the 
guidance functions of the home-room 
teacher. In many schools the gauge on 
this screen is so small that the task of 
the home-room teacher is well-nigh im- 
possible. Untrained in the principles 
and practices of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, without adequate rec- 
ords, without time or training for the 
study of individual differences, without 
time for interviews with pupils, and 
without an adequate curriculum or 
training for group guidance instruction, 
the teacher finds that all of these func- 
tions are crowded into a home-room 
period. Continuous follow-up surveys 
of graduates and others are impossible 
under such a scheme. It is equivalent 
to saying that guidance can be done by 
anyone, without training, without tools, 
and without materials. The best that 


good 


beginning 


can be said is that it is a 

The gauge of the home-room teach 
er’s screen should be set so that it wil 
retain only those functions which 
not require (1) a specially selected per- 
son: (2) special training; and (3) 
program that insures continuous and 
frequent contact with the same group 
of pupils over a period oi more thai 
two or three years. His functions 
should include only those which every 
teacher can and should perform as part 
of his administrative, social, and profes- 
sional duty, and those dictated by a: 
unselfish professional spirit of service 
and love of youth. 

These functions include (1) a help- 
ful, friendly, personal interest in pupils 
with daily contact in the home-room 
period and before and after schoo! 
hours; (2) orientation in the life and 
administrative routine of the school: 
(3) the keeping of necessary records, 
reports, attendance data, etc., which 
often provide occasions for friendly ad- 
vice and assistance; (4) the develop- 
ment of school citizenship, leadership, 
social niceties, and individual personal- 
ity; and (5) cooperation with subject 
teachers and advisers of home-room pu- 
pils. There are none of these functions 
which cannot or should not be per- 
formed by all teachers, with proper 
training and supervision by the princi- 
pal within the school. They do not 
belong to subject teachers or class ad- 
visers, and unless they are performed 
by the home-room teacher, the school 
will have failed in its responsibility to 
that degree. 

The fourth and last compartment is 
not a screen. It has a solid bottom. 
The adviser cannot shift the final re- 
sponsibility. He may require the as- 
sistance of such special services as the 
health clinics, the mental hygiene clinic, 
the laboratory for individual testing, 
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ining . os , ;' 
the home visitor, or the placement In small systems where special ser 
each ns ale a ' 
= office, but the pupil will always return ices are not available, advisers fre 
Wi! , . a ° es ; 
I to the counselor for advice or for fol- quently make home visits in the most 
’ . z 
| low-up. necessary cases; often one member, at 
er- - - . . . . 
J The functions which the adviser per- least, in the department has had train 
do) ° - . ° . . “er 
forms are fourfold: (1) personnel rec- ing in giving group and individual psy- 
and . es ° . 4 
cords and research in the study of in- chological tests; another keeps informed 
TOU! -— one : a ° ‘ . ‘ 
+h dividual differences and in the adjust- in the field of mental hygiene as an aid 
lal a i ol : ea 
tj ment of individual pupils; (2) individ- to the others; and another, perhaps the 
1ons . . = + ¢ . . 
ual counseling and adjustment; (3) chief counselor, may be given some time 
ver z ‘ . cs » . 
" orientation instruction in educational, for placement work. Such a plan makes 
Jar . ° ° ° ee 
¢ vocational, and social problems; and _ possible some degree of specialization 
Te-- - e ° . . ° 
(4) the follow-up of all pupils, both within each guidance department 
APs graduates and nongraduates. The ad- The guidance idea has spread so fast 
rvice ° ; ° ° ° e 
viser’s pupil load must not be an im-_ and is of such recent growth that there 
possible one, usually between 200 and has not as yet been any general agree 
- Pp 300 pupils. The orientation course ment concerning the best practice in 
UPUS| should be arranged so that he can meet delegating guidance functions. The 
_ each pupil twice a week. Time for above method has been in practice for 
°°") counseling and records must be pro- several years in Providence and seems 
and? vided. Research and follow-up are to be operating without undue friction 
Ool: | usually out-of-school duties. and with reasonable effectiveness 
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The Interest of Service Clubs in 
Vocational Guidance 


Harriet E. Town: 


Director Bureau 


The “needs of youth” in having the 
school and community supply to them 
the means for securing acquaintance- 
ship with vocations and an understand- 
ing of the various avenues open to them 
were never more marked than at the 
present time. Recent development of 
specific trends certainly convinces us 
all that no one agency is adequate to 
the job. Schools can neither develop an 
adequate program nor keep abreast of 
modern trends, nor supply up-to-date 
vocational information without the as- 
sistance, cooperation, and guidance of 
the community at large. No printed 
material can equal the interest that is 
awakened in the child through actual 
contact with the worker and his job, 
and no school can bring a conviction to 
the child of desirable, essential, or spe- 
cific character qualities as does a con- 
tact with the life situation. It therefore 
brings great satisfaction to workers in 
vocational guidance fields to realize the 
awakening interest and, indeed, the 
progress in vocational guidance that is 
coming about through various agencies 
and especially through the service 
groups. To arrive at a point where it 
was possible to make real contributions 
it was necessary for such groups them- 
selves to be educated as to what con- 
stituted the field of vocational guidance, 
the possibilities for their making such 
contributions, and for them to connect 
with such agencies as could best make 
it possible for them to contribute. This 
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has not been a simple or an easy task. 
nor has the development been rapid but. 
on the other hand, gradual and signifi- 
cant, nor has it attracted wide attention. 
Anyone familiar with the movement, or 
interested in the movement, will no 
doubt be impressed with the better un- 
derstanding and the larger contribution 
in the last few years. This has been 
due to four things: the earnestness of 
the service groups themselves, the en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the boys and 
girls, the recognition of the worth- 
whileness of it by the schools, and the 
contribution which the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association has from 
time to time, through its magazine and 
through its individual members, been 
able to give. Let us review the activi- 
ties of nine service clubs, and we sin- 
cerely hope that if any group active in 
this field has been omitted, they will 
make themselves known to the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Just a word in explanation of why 
these particular groups were chosen. 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine re- 
cently published a study pointing out 
these groups as active in the field of vo- 
cational guidance and furnished to me 
the names and addresses of their secre- 
taries, which made it possible to get in 
touch with them in the limited time at 
my disposal. The groups reviewed 
were: Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, Al- 
trusa, National Federation of Business 
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and Professional Women’s Clubs, Quota, 
Zonta, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Time was entirely too limited for 
these secretaries to report fully and 
adequately on their activities but, in- 
complete as these reports may be, they 
do reveal common interests, activities, 
and problems, the revelation of which 
may lead to serviceable cooperations 
within the groups, and enlarged service 
within the communities. 

Ouota regrets that it is impossible 
to give detailed information regarding 
the various lines of Girls’ Service Work 
since their international organization 
does not require complete reports from 
local clubs. They do, however, report 
that each year their organization spends 
approximately $30,000 on girls’ service 
activities, welfare work, scholarships, 
etc. 

Zonta offers the following paragraph 
in explanation of their situation: 

The service work of Zonta Interna- 
tional is designed primarily to promote 
the business welfare of girls and women 
during any of their experience periods. 
These three experience groups are: 

(1) The girl in the preparatory 

period ; 

(2) The young woman in business; 
(3) The older woman in business. 
In all contacts with these groups, voca- 
tional advisory work plays a large part. 

Zonta Clubs give occupational talks 
to groups in schools and other educa- 
tional and social agencies, as well as ad- 
vising with individual girls. Practically 
all clubs have scholarship loan funds. 
Occupational studies have also been 
made and are available for distribution. 

Particular attention has been paid to 
the older woman in business. An inter- 


national survey of the older woman is 
now in process. 


The General Federation of Women's 
clubs program is a study and discussion 
project which will greatly facilitate vo- 
cational guidance programs and espe- 
cially school programs inasmuch as they 
will lead to a better understanding of 


school problems and practices. Such 
topics are discussed as Educational 
Provision. for Individual Differences, 


Fitting the Curriculum to the Child, 
Education of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and Vocational Training in the 
Public Schools. Of the remaining six 
groups, outside of Altrusa, all informa 
tion received came from headquarters 
In most clubs they indicated that no 
survey had been made, but they were 
merely reporting what had 
them casually. 

A survey of activities of the Altrusa 
Clubs was made in 1929-1930, over 50 
per cent of the clubs reporting. It is 
most encouraging to note the interest, 
the understanding and the intelligent 
activities that are being carried on. 

For this report, I have divided the 
field into the following main activities: 

1. Talks on Vocational Guidance to 
Club Members and to Other 
Groups. 

2. Supporting School Activities. 

3. Placement. 

4. Financial Assistance through 
Scholarships and Loan Funds. 

5. Research 

6. Surveys of Local Facilities in Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

7. Results obtained from Surveys of 
Local Facilities in Vocational 
Guidance. 

1. Talks on Vocational Guidance to 
Club Members and by Club Members 
seem to be a very general practice by 
all of the groups. They include talks to 
young men and women in business and 
industry, to other service groups, wom- 
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en’s groups, public school and college 
groups. It is largely through this 
means that their own clubs become 
familiar with the field of vocational 
guidance. Some study groups within 
the clubs make it possible for members 
to become more conversant with voca- 
tional guidance practices and_ tech- 
niques. 

2. Probably the most significant ac- 
tivity and, no doubt, ranging at least 
second in general use, is that of Sup- 
porting School Activities. 

Kiwanis’ program lays emphasis upon 
cooperation with school authorities beth 
in giving talks and in rendering service 
through personal interviews, and in sup- 
porting schools in the development of 
their vocational programs. They, too, 
report their plans for interesting school 
boards in the development of counsel- 
ing service. Kiwanis also reports some 
of its clubs as providing laboratories of 
information to the students by provid- 
ing trips through their business or in- 
dustrial plants. 

Lions reports many clubs active in 
this work on a major scale and includes 
two plans, one known as the Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, plan, and the other 
as the Oakland, California, plan. The 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, plan is a co- 
operative plan entered into by Rotary, 
Lions, and Kiwanis, and the boys’ or- 
ganization in the Norristown High 
School is known as the Roliwanis: 


“Each member of the Roliwanis Club 
will adopt a business listing correspond- 
ing to a listing of the membership of 
the Lions Club. This member becomes 
his sponsor, taking him ‘into the firm’ 
and enabling him to get a close-up view 

the workers of the business or pro- 
fession or public office.” 


Another cooperative plan of activity, 
which the secretary of the Lions Club 
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reports, is that carried on in Oakland, 
California: 


“The Oakland Lions Club is going a 
long way toward solving this problem 
locally by placement and _ guidance, 
through its program of cooperation with 
the other clubs of the city. This com- 
munity program was responsible for 
placing over 1,000 youths in good posi- 
tions last year. Over 3,000 interviews 
were held with employers and junior 
workers in the placement office, which 
offers free service to both junior work- 
ers and employers. Over 1,200 young 
people were visited on their jobs by the 
coordinators and in addition over 1,400 
conferences were held with employers 
in their places of business. A _ service 
clubs’ council has been formed and 
meets twice each month to consider in 
an advisory capacity the many problems 
involved in placement and guidance.” 


Rotary’s program provides for co- 
operation with public schools in voca- 
tional guidance at different grade levels 
and with the fourteen to eighteen-year- 
old boy who leaves school to go to work. 

The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs fur- 
nishes an outline of topics to be used in 
talks given at the public schools. They 
report no exact statistics available, but 
in National Business Women’s Week 
in March, 1930, forty-three clubs re- 
ported occupational talks and confer- 
ences in the schools reaching a total 
(estimated) of 10,393 children. 

Twenty-nine Altrusa clubs report 
talks to schools ranging from assembly 
talks on the Altrusan’s own classifica- 
tion to a fifteen-week program reaching 
nine classes of freshman girls registered 
in vocational guidance classes. Another 
club reports sponsoring groups of high 
school girls for one semester. Other 
activities include cooperation with high 
schools in vocational guidance question- 
naires, preparation of material for coun- 
selors, and the urging of boards of edu- 
cation to secure trained workers in voca- 
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five groups reporting 
of school pro- 


tional guidance 
activities in support 
grams ). 

3. In the field of Placement, Rotary 
mentions stressing vocational guidance, 
vocational training, and _ vocational 
placement. We have already called 
your attention to the community pro- 
gram in Oakland, California, where 
1,000 youths were placed in good posi- 
tions by the work of the three major 
groups—Lions, Rotary, and Kiwanis. 

A number of Altrusa clubs reported 
activity in this field and much individ- 
ual work is being done by many AIl- 
trusa groups. 

The National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
offers an informal placement service to 
their members. A more limited num- 
ber, but at least fifty clubs, maintain 
employment bureaus, some of them 
open to other than club members. A 
few of these have paid secretaries in 
charge. Statistics on their placement 
work are being gathered this winter 
for the first time. 

4. In the division of Scholarships and 
Loan Funds, Rotary reports the stu- 
dent loan fund now being maintained in 
over 500 clubs in the United States. 

The Nationa! Federation of Business 
and Professional) Women’s Clubs re- 
ports a fund of $250,000 for the assis- 
tance of about 1,500 girls and a few 


boys. 
Fifteen Altrusa Clubs report schol- 
arship funds ranging from smaller 


amounts to $200 to $250 per pupil. 

Four clubs, including Quota, report 
scholarship or loan funds. Others, I 
am sure, are active in maintaining 
such funds. 

5. In the field of Research, the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions undoubtedly leads. Mrs. Chase 


Going Woodhouse tells me of their co- 
operation and detailed studies of occu- 
pations with various associations. Last 
year with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and with the Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women, and this year 
with the National Association of Al- 
trusa Clubs. She tells me that they 
have under way occupational studies of 
business opportunities for women with 
home economics training, women in 
banks and investment houses, women 
in department stores, and women in 
dentistry. In addition to these occupa- 
tional studies, they have developed a 
series of service bulletins, in particular 
—a bibliography and a bulletin on fel- 
lowships. These scientifically prepared 
bulletins will be greatly appreciated by 
all school people and all others inter- 
ested in vocational guidance. 

Frances Cummings of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs reports the occupational 
survey of 14,000 Federation members 
made in cooperation with Margaret 
Elliott and Grace Manson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. I recall the initial 
report of this survey being made at the 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance 
Association in Cleveland by Dr. Man- 
son. The first volume of the report has 
been published and titled, Earnings of 
Women in Business and the Professions. 
Three other volumes will be published, 
covering (1) the work progress of the 
members studied, (2) an_ intensive 
study of those in clerical occupations, 
and (3) a study of vocational interests. 
A new piece of research to be under- 
taken in cooperation with Bryn Mawr 
College will take up the “age factor” in 
the employment of business and profes- 
sional women. 

The New York Kiwanis 
done an outstanding piece of 


Club_ has 
work 
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through cooperation of graduate stu- 
dents in developing, by research, data 
on given main occupations in New 
York City. Leaflets were printed 
through the generosity of one of their 
members and these bulletins are good 
school material. 

The National Altrusa will put out 
this year their first bulletin in the occu- 
pational field on the occupation of Den- 
tistry. This survey is being carried for- 
ward cooperatively by Altrusa and the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations. Certainly this is a significant 
contribution and one in which all of 
the service clubs should become more 
active. In my judgment, these groups 
have a wealth of material available 
through their various classifications 
which, if properly developed, may be- 
come most serviceable educationally. 

6. In the field of Local Surveys, four 
groups report activity. Boston Altrusa, 
with Florence Jackson, Vocational Con- 
sultant of Wellesley, as chairman of 
their committee, in cooperation with 
the Altrusa clubs of Portland, Maine, 
and Providence, R. I., have published 
a pamphlet this fall on current informa- 
tion of vocational interest, representing 
the classifications of their members, 
known as Current Notes on Women at 
Work. Before publication, they were 
assured of its use in the Boston Public 
Schools and in Radcliffe College. 

Other Altrusa groups have been ac- 
tive in the field of vocational surveys 
of cities, in cooperation with the local 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Kiwanis, 
Chamber of Commerce, and other 
groups. Surveys of working girls are also 
reported. New York Altrusa reports the 
study of the employment situation 
among older women, led by Lillian Gil- 
breth. Another group reports a survey 
of employed girls, their club cooperat- 


ing with the University of Ohio and the 
Kiwanis Club. A very significant sur- 
vey is the survey of Occupational Op- 
portunities in the State of Wisconsin 
In this, Altrusa is cooperating with 
graduate students in Dr. Edgerton’s 
classes at the University of Wisconsin. 

The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs reports 
that 197 clubs have examined voca- 
tional literature in their local libraries 
and have checked the titles with a mas- 
ter list, entitled The Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Vocational Book- 
shelf, prepared by the National Office 
One hundred and seventy-nine clubs 
have surveyed the agencies for voca- 
tional guidance and placement, in their 
local communities. They have listed 
these agencies and filled out brief sched- 
ules calling for certain specific facts. 

Kiwanis reports that some of their 
clubs are making surveys of their com- 
munities as to the work being done and 
possibilities in the field. 

7. Results obtained from surveys oj 
local facilities in vocational guidance: 

Interest awakened in good vocational 
literature. 

Increase of vocational books in libra- 
ries. 

Movement to secure local libraries in 
towns where there were none. 

Contacts with vocational guidance 
leaders and employment bureaus. 

Participation in community programs 
looking toward better guidance facili- 
ties. 

Closer relationship between the 
schools and business men and women at 
work. 

Such surveys have made it possible 
for these service groups to intelligently 
interpret the community resources or 
opportunities to the boys and girls, the 
young men and the young women, and 
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to the older groups whom they were 
seeking to advise. 

And, finally, these surveys reveal vo- 
cational opportunities, or the lack of 
them, and emphasize the imperative 
need of vocational guidance for the 
youth of today. 

While we readily recognize the mani- 
fold possibilities of these clubs to ren- 
der service in the field of vocational 
guidance, we cannot refrain from just 
one word of caution, and that is that 
they seek channels of expert direction in 
the setting up of their questionnaires, 
surveys, and research studies, so that 
time and effort expended may bring 
the greatest returns. I believe we nay 


see on the horizon the possibilities for 
cooperative undertakings that will en- 
large the understandings and direct the 
practices of all groups interested in vo- 
cational guidance. 

We cannot contemplate the interests, 
the objectives, and the activities of these 
“Service Clubs” without realizing that 
they are functioning in the field of vo- 
cational guidance and that schools and 
communities dave latent possibilities of 
real merit upon which they may draw. 
As many of these clubs are interna- 
tional, or may become so, we can clearly 
see that this service may in time become 
a world service. 
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It would be a matter of the merest 
historical accuracy to state that voca- 
tional guidance has been intimately re- 
lated to social agencies of one kind or 
another since its inception in the United 
States. Although Professor Parsons saw 
clearly enough that vocational guidance 
was to become a community-wide func- 
tion and that the public schools would 
be related to the movement in a funda- 
mental capacity, yet the organizations 
he found ready to help him in his first 
efforts at guidance were distinctly social 
agencies. 

The Civic Service House in Boston, 
under the beneficence of Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, became the headquarters of 
the new movement, The Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union is fre- 
quently mentioned, and Parsons reports 
early in his work that the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. had established a branch of the 
bureau and that the vocational depart- 
ment of the same agency had organized 
a “school for carrying on vocational bu- 
reau work in connection with schools, 
colleges, universities, social settlements, 
and business establishments,” in addi- 
tion to training counselors for its own 
organization. 

This experience of Professor Parsons 
has not been an isolated case. As 
large centers as Chicago, New York, 
and Philadelphia have had privately 
financed agencies which undertook voca- 
tional guidance and set it on the rails, as 


ouncil of the Y. 





The Interest of Social Agencies in 
Vocational Guidance 


( C. Ropinson 


M. C. A.’s, New York City 

it were, where the public schools could 
pick it up and carry it along with their 
well-filled train of educational facili- 
ties. It is a matter of common know!l- 
edge what the Vocational Service fer 
Juniors in New York City, The White- 
Williams Foundation in Philadelphia, 
and the Committee on Employment Su- 
pervision in Chicago have contributed 
to the inauguration of vocational guid- 
ance in their respective cities. 

Here is a typical community proced- 
ure in a simplified form. In a prosper- 
ous city of the southwest the Y. M. 
C. A. had a boys’ work secretary who 
was a good student and greatly inter- 
ested in vocational guidance. For some 
three years he did helpful work in this 
field with older boys who were related 
to the membership of the Y. M. C. A. 
and its various clubs, including the 
Hi-Y Club. Finding interest and co- 
operation among boys and faculty of 
the school, there followed considerable 
such work among senior and junior 
class boys at the school itself. At this 
point the Board of Education faced the 
need of employing a vocational coun- 
selor for this high school, but having 
only limited funds at the moment for 
anything new, they made a deal with 
the local Y. M. C. A. to make available 
half the time of this boys’ secretary 
during the school year for vocational 
counseling in the high school for boys 
and girls. This arrangement continued 
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for some two years when a full-time vo- 
ational counselor was added to the high 
school faculty. 

It is perfectly true that many times 
social agencies have undertaken voca- 
tional guidance activities in a super- 
ficial manner and with untrained lead- 
ership, but through good work and bad 
the interest in helping boys and girls 
with their life-career plans has been a 
fairly consistent interest in several so- 
cial agencies for twenty years. 

As in the case of the playground or 
the child clinics, some independently 
financed agency has often made the 
crude beginning in vocational guidance, 
attracted the attention of parents, teach- 
ers, and community leaders, with the 
result that finally the public authorities 
have taken over at least the major re- 
sponsibility for the work. It has been 
a logical evolution, and there are at 
least a hundred medium-sized cities in 
the United States at the present mo- 
ment wholly without any responsible 
vocational guidance system, where 
somebody needs to go and do likewise. 

What is a social agency? Doubtless 
it is a foolhardy man who attempts to 
define a social agency; but for the 
purpose of this paper it might be safe 
to describe a social agency as an or- 
ganized body of persons, lay and pro- 
fessional, working for the benefit of 
specific groups in the population, or for 
individuals, in a social setting. These 
good folks recognize with alarm the so- 
cial forces that play about the individ- 
ual and have a more or less dim hope 
of improving the social order itself in 
some aspect of life, as well as snatching 
brands from the burning. Usually such 
an agency is supported by private funds, 
or mainly so. 

Admittedly, this is rather a sad and 
unconfident definition, but I am afraid 
it is true, none being any sadder about 





the unideal status of society than those 
who are working for its betterment. It 
is the so-called “blessed oyster” type 
of person who feels that the status quo 
is quite satisfactory. A real social 
agency person at heart likes life but 
sees many of its sour aspects and just 
must do something about it. 

The list would surely include the 
social settlements, the _ institutional 
churches, the agencies working with 
groups as reported by Margaretta Wil- 
liamson in her excellent volume, The 
Social Worker in Group Work, in 
which she includes, I believe, the ¥ 
W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Federated 
Boys’ Clubs, Jewish Community Cen- 
ters. Other groups that would fall in 
this classification would be The High- 
lander organization in Denver, The 
Girls’ Service League in New York, 
the Big Brother and Sister Movement, 
The DeMolay, the Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau for Girls in New York, 
and the Vocational Service for Juniors 
previously mentioned. 

And though they do not think of 
themselves as very closely related to the 
foregoing, certain of the family case- 
work agencies, charity organizations, 
scholarship-providing groups, and others 
dealing with relief and rehabilitation of 
families and individuals would be in- 
cluded, especially where they introduce 
definitely vocational guidance of boys 
and girls, or even adults, as a part of 
their work. 

The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor in New York 
City would be a case in point, it being 
their practice to employ one case worke: 
trained in vocational guidance whose 
work is designed to help lift the family 
out of the economic slough in the com- 
ing generation, wherever there are boys 
and girls of promise on whom to build 
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Evidence of interest proven by ex- 
penditures and growth of the guidance 
emphasis in program. A surety of in- 
terest on the part of social agencies is 
evidenced by the continuous expendi- 
ture which has been made by certain 
agencies in their guidance program. 
The Y. W. C. A. has had for many 
years a National Secretary, specializ- 
ing on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. The Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in New York 
City has, for the past two years, em- 
ployed a special case worker to give full 
time to the vocational problems of chil- 
dren and young people in the families 
to which this Association is giving aid. 
The Highlander Foundation for Boys 
in Denver, although it employs only a 
small staff and confines itself to work 
with boys in the city and to some extent 
in the surrounding country, employs 
one full-time man to give vocational 
guidance to boys who are members of 
this organization. 

Both the Penney and the Heckscher 
Foundations employ a vocational direc- 
tor, so-called, to answer the questions of 
young people with reference to life ca- 
reers. Last year at our Atlantic City 
convention a report was given covering 
the three-year experiment of the New 
York City Y. M. C. A. in guidance 
work, at an annual expenditure of $50,- 
000 per year. The National Council 
of Jewish Women have recently placed 
on their staff a full-time worker to guide 
these groups throughout the country 
in what they can do to help their young 
people in vocational choice. 

Not only in expenditure but in pro- 
gram content or “curriculum” there is 
intense evidence of interest, especially 
in the social agencies doing group work 
with boys and girls. Vocational guid- 
ance is practically forced upon any alert 
worker with young people today. We 


do it or dodge it. Vocation has become 
a focal point in the interests and prob- 
lems of young folks. The experiences 
of three Epworth League Training 
Camps of the Methodist Church last 
summer are significant. As is often 
done, they sent out a check list to all 
prospective attendants, asking them to 
check the items they would care to have 
considered in case they should attend 
the camp. When the list came in, the 


two camps where both boys and girls | 


were to attend checked life work as 
their first choice for discussion. The 
girls’ camp checked it third in the list 
of interests. A second check was made 
with the boys and girls who actually at- 
tended the camps, and in all three 
camps the second check list showed life 
work receiving the highest number oi 
votes of any of the listed interests. 

In the Y. M. C. A. State Boys’ Con- 
ferences, we have tried this many hun- 
dreds of times, and the request for dis- 
cussion of and help upon vocational 
problems is always to be found in the 
first three interests marked. When the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation called together its continent-wide 
conference a year ago, the young people 
themselves selected four leading prob- 
lems of youth on which reports should 
be made. These four were Need of a 
Life Philosophy, Sex and Social Rela- 
tionships, International and Interracial 
Questions—including War and Peace, 
Vocational Choice. 

Dr. Hedley S. Dimock, in an excel- 
lent statement on “Guidance or Mis- 
guidance” in the Association Bulletin 
says: 


“A Y. M. C. A. secretary is inescap- 
ably dealing with persons, endeavoring 
to help them meet the demands and 
issues of life more effectively. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not, to counsel or not 
to counsel, but how to be most helpful 
or the least harmful in this inevitable 
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relationship. The problem thus becomes 
one of determining the type and range 
of problems which the secretary should 
attempt to deal with, and of becoming 
more competent, intelligent, and skilful 
in working with individuals.” 


Again, the social agencies are con- 
cerned with the hundreds of thousands of 
young people who represent the consti- 
tuency and membership of the various 
organizations. The settlements, institu- 
tional churches, boys’ clubs, and the 
Christian Associations feel a keen re- 
sponsibility to aid in the vocational ad- 
justment of their own boys and girls. 
Moreover, every experiment we make 
proves to us more conclusively than be- 
fore the need for readjustment involving 
the more skillful type of guidance work 
with adults in these same organizations. 

Mr. Owen E. Pence, Personnel Re- 
search Secretary for the National Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., says in his recent 
article in Religious Education for Oc- 
tober: 


“Guidance is a iunction of individual 
adjustment to and in terms of a group 
socializing process. 

“Associations are seeking, as never 
before, to find ways of understanding 
the individual member and of helping 


him in whatever adjustments he may 
need. The point of view includes both 
a iresh consideration of the member's 


fullest development as a person and a 
fresh appreciation of the conditions un- 
der which this development must take 
place. 

“Guidance is now being considered as 
a process rather than a single contact. 
It is a relationship to be continued over 
quite a period, possibly. It may involve 
many people and much secondary con- 
sultation, all centering in a particular 
person and his requirements.” 


Supplanting spurious forms of guid- 
ance. Just how conscious the social 
agencies of the nation really are with 
reference to their great opportunity to 
combat and take the place of unscien- 
tific and insincere forms of guidance, 


it would be difficult to say, but it is 
easy to prove that the opportunity 
enormous. This longing of vast num- 
bers of persons, young and middle-aged, 
for guidance amid the perplexities and 
complications of modern life can scarce- 
ly be overstated. Certain theological 
shifts in thinking have taken away from 
the people their easily assumed securi- 
ties of a moral and psychic nature. Be 
cause of these changes in 
thinking many people are suffering from 
what has been termed “spiritual home- 
sickness.’ Formerly the church or pat 
ents or the customs of the community 
settled all of their religious and most oi 
their moral problems for them, but we 
all know how seriously authority, in 
various aspects, is being questioned to 
day. This throws people upon the 
own resources and the group from pet 
haps twenty to thirty-five vears of age 
seems to be seriously affected. 

In the economic realm technological 
changes are taking place so rapidly that 
even the economists are at a loss to say 
what the next ten years will bring forth 
Twenty-five per cent of the working 
population are said to be engaged in 
jobs that were not in existence twenty 
five years ago. One need only compute 
the number of people employed in rela- 
tion to radio, automobiles, moving pic- 


religious 


tures, and aviation to realize the accu- 
racy of this statement. Just what occu- 
pations we are going to be engaged in, 
in the future, is a puzzle. Is the ap- 
prenticeship through which a boy is 
struggling today destined to lead him 
out into an occupation fundamentally 
related to our economic life, or is it a 
labyrinth of effort leading to an eco- 
nomic swamp? Ii the economist is puz- 
zled by these questions, how much more 
the seventeen-year-old boy. 

One aspect alone of the newer edu- 
cational methods adds the necessity of 
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constant decision to the child’s prob- 
lem. Our highly individualistic empha- 
sis in education today gives the boy or 
girl so many choices that guidance by 
someone who possesses a broader expe- 
and more information than he 
can hope to have is an absolute essen- 
tial. Moreover, the educational pro- 
gram is so rich and the facilities through 
tests, exploratory courses, and the like, 
so abundant, that guidance in the school 
or outside is no longer merely a helpful 
feature which may be added to a pro- 
gram, but a distinct essential if the in- 
dividual is to find his way around. 

The amazing continuance of the prac- 
tice of running to soothsayers and for- 
tune tellers to secure aid in the com- 
plexities of life is almost beyond belief 
as regards our adult population. Ac- 
cording to their own statement, as re- 
vealed to the New York Telegram, over 
$125,000,000 every year is spent by the 
American public in the vain hope of 
getting life direction and the answer 
to specific problems from as irresponsi- 
ble a group of citizens as the country 
affords. 

Probably Barnum was right, that peo- 
ple like to be fooled, but the enormous 
following which these spurious guides 
have ensnared to their often palatial 
offices cannot be dismissed by a pat 
phrase. Underneath all this practice of 
running to astrologers, numerologists, 
crystal-gazers, and palm-readers, we 
cannot fail to recognize an _ insistent 
urge to find meaning in life and to ar- 
rive at definite decision with reference 
to immediate problems arising in the in- 
dividual’s experience. If it is objected 
that this is a task in general guidance 
rather than vocational, let me call your 
attention to the fact that these irrespon- 
sible people are being visited daily by 
supposedly substantial business and 
professional men, those who create sen- 


rience 


timent in our communities and who hold | 
us back from the development of scien- 
tific guidance of various kinds withir 
and without the school system. The 
broker or business man who rushes to 
consult an astrologer before he under- 
takes a certain business deal is a dis 
tinctly bad influence over his boy in 
high school, who is striving diligently 
with the aid of the vocational counselor 
to come to a logical and scientific de- 
cision with reference to the choice oi 
his life work. Men and women who de- 
pend on star-gazing and numerology 
for solving their problems in life are 
not going to vote adequate appropria- 
tions for vocational guidance, either in 
the schools or in a social agency. 
Consider for a moment the work of 
our own National Vocational Guidance 
Association. For much less than is 
spent in one day in this country for 
these irresponsible forms of guidance, 
our association could maintain an office 
with a staff of five or six skilled persons, 
dealing with what is perhaps the first 
of our purposes: (1) A society for the 
exchange of ideas and experience and 
for the fellowship and professional ad- 
vancement of men and women working 
in the vocational guidance field; and 
(2) we could add a Field Service De- 
partment, such as is now represented 
by our one employed worker, giving aid 
to local communities who desire specific 
help in the study and inauguration of 
a proper guidance program. Both (1) 
and (2) would, of course, be legitimate 
propaganda for vocational guidance and 
would include the work and expense for 
our magazine. We could add to this a 


Research Department, expanding the 
proposal made by Miss Bennett's com- 
mittee to include not only occupational 
research, but a laboratory in one or 
more cities where experiments would be 
made in counseling techniques, in psy- 
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-hological testing of all kinds wherever 
it relates to the vocational aspects of 
life. We have had great help from the 
universities and from certain public 
school systems in this realm, but there 
is no reason why the National Voca- 
tional Guidance’ Association _ itself 
should not be dealing directly with re- 
search in realms where our organiza- 
tion draws together the best experience 
and many of the most skilled personali- 
ties in the country. 

We could spend $50,000 per year on 
each of proposals (1) and (2) and have 
$100,000 left with which to maintain 
a Research Department which could 
make a contribution of incalculable 
value to the nation, and even then we 
would be spending a little less than 
what is poured out each day in the year 
for these impractical and unsatisfying 
forms of guidance now being foisted 
upon the nation. 

This is not merely a juggling of fig- 
We are not comparing what is 
spent for chewing-gum with what is 
needed for education. This is money 
that is being spent in a vast number of 
cases, at least, to get real help on seri- 
ous problems, and our claim that for 
1/500th part of this expenditure we 
could, by an expanded program, touch 
the life of many communities and set 
up practical and scientific means of 
meeting these needs is not without logic. 
Even if we cannot deflect the great 
masses of people from seeking the help 
of these soothsayers, we can greatly 
affect the number of recruits which they 
are otherwise bound to obtain from the 
rising generation. Would it not repre- 
sent a constructive social advance if 
one nation in the world could give a 
demonstration of deflecting tens of 
thousands of people, and millions of 
dollars, away from the superficial and 


ures. 





insincere guidance to that which is s 
entific, honest, and responsible? 

I am conscious of the fact that this 
is not a problem of the social agency 
as such, but we are made conscious, 
vividly, of the damage done in this 
realm, and merely share our concern for 
our members and constituency with the 
concern of others of our National Asso 
ciation who are acquainted with the 
work of these irresponsible persons who 
claim to help people solve their prob- 
lems. 

Revealing specific areas of need. The 
happy practice which some social agen 
cies maintain of encouraging their 
workers to pursue lines of 
study of great personal interest to them- 
selves, has helped to reveal outstanding 
needs in vocation as well as in other 
fields. A case in point is that of Mr. 
R. W. Bullock, specialist in work of 
Negro boys in the Y. M. C. A., who 
has reported an outstanding vocational 
guidance need in one of the White 
House Conference Reports. (The orig- 
inal article appeared in The Crisis tor 
September, 1930.) In discussing occu- 
pational choices of Negro high school 
boys “it is disclosed that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of them are planning to 
enter the professions instead of the 
commercial, skilled mechanical, and 
artisan fields. This study reveals that 
52.16 per cent of the boys are planning 
to enter eleven occupations of the pro- 


work iT 


fessional type, with 21.6 per cent of 
them hoping to enter the field of medi- 
cine alone. It is obvious that this 
calls for scientific vocational guidance 
as an instrument for helping Negro 
youth meet many perplexing situations: 
though scientific guidance will help, it 
cannot overcome racial barriers and dis- 
criminations. These must be dealt with 


as such. There are few Negro voca- 
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tional guidance workers, and most of 
the white workers, both in_ public 
schools and social agencies, are quite 
likely to approach their task either with 
preconceived notions about the capacity 
of Negroes, or with limited information 
concerning the intricate economic prob- 
lems involved. A vocational training 
school has been refusing to accept 
Negro students into its commercial, 
hairdressing, and beauty culture courses, 
assuming there were no openings for 
Negro girls in these fields, when, in the 
same year, Negro beauty parlors are 
known to have done a business running 
into tens of millions of dollars. 


“Some way must be found to help 
Negro boys and girls into the commer- 
cial, artisan and_ skilled mechanical 
fields which, in the final analysis, con- 
stitute the real economic backbone of 
any group, race or nation.” 


Mr. Bullock has, by a careful study 
comparing white and colored boys in 
the same communities, revealed a seri- 
ous need in our vocational guidance 
service in the United States. 

One of the unemployment recom- 
mendations in the report on Vouth in 
Industry in the White House Confer- 
ence data points to another responsi- 
bility which the social agency shares: 


“Vocational training and re-training 
should be offered wherever it may re- 
duce the chances of unemployment in 
individual cases. Vocational guidance 
should be extended to contribute to the 
personal fitness of young people plan- 
ning to go to work and should be made 
available to all persons in industry at 
times of readjustment so that unem- 
ployment due to lack of qualifications 
may be reduced to a minimum.” 


A limited amount of this re-training 
and a large share of employment re- 
adjustment comes to the door of vari- 
ous social agencies. People turn to the 
social agency they know best in times 


of trouble, whether it be for relief « 
for employment or other adjustments 
The settlements, the Christian Associa- 
tions, the boys’ clubs, and institutiona! 
churches, to say nothing of the famil\ 
case-work agencies, have all been car- 
rying a heavy load in this connection 
for the past twelve months. 

An important element in communit, 
coordination. Finally, the social agency 
interested in vocational guidance finds 
itself one of the elements making for 
coordination in this field. Within a 
few days the writer has visited a smal! 
city which has no definite vocational 
guidance program as yet in its schools. 
They have recently organized a Com- 
munity Council for Vocational Guid- 
ance made up of twenty persons repre- 
senting a college, public schools, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Labor Unions, Minis- 
terial Association, Christian Associa- 
tions, and the like. This committee was 
organized under the initiative of one of 
the social agencies and is gradually 
arousing the community to the need of 
a well-supported guidance program in 
the schools, and better attention, both 
in money and personnel, involved in 
the social agencies. 

In answering the question, “What is 
the role of the Y. M. C. A. in Guidance 
Work?” Mr. Owen E. Pence, previ- 
ously quoted, perhaps unconsciously 
states the case for any social agency in 
the matter of coordination: 


“Since no association works alone in 
its community, it is obvious that what- 
ever it may do in the field of guidance 
must take account not only of other 
agencies but of a multitude of other con- 
tacts which the individual has. How far 
shall the association secretary assume a 
central role of interpretative guidance 
with the members who come to him? 
The presence of many agencies and of 
a range of interests on the member's 
part would seem to suggest that the 
association leader would become a cen- 
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tral figure in his case only if, after con- 

sultation with the individual and on con- 

sideration of leads which might develop, 

it seemed wise to do so. Even so, it 

may be a question whether the associa- 

tion should be an agency to major in 
service to a pathological group. Possi- 
bly its best service would be to relate 
such individuals, after initial contact, to 
other appropriate agencies as soon as 

possible. In any case, there will be a 

larger number of the apparently normal 

individuals who may need a kind of 

‘first-aid’ treatment which churches, as- 

sociations, schools and other agencies 

should be prepared to give. However 
these adjustments may be worked out 
between agencies, the present lines of 
conference and clearance should be re- 
studied and strengthened. Better infor- 
mation would be desirable all around. 

The service rendered by all should be 

supplemental, not competitive.” 

In taking this position for a highly 
articulated coordination of services 
within a community, we are manifestly 
following a recent trend in social tech- 
nique. One of the clearest pronounce- 
ments of the White House Conference 
was to the effect that in the final analy- 
sis the community, even more than the 
parent, is responsible for the child’s 
growth and development. The New 
York Crime Commission made a strong 
statement to the effect that any com- 
munity seeking to prevent and mini- 
mize crime in its midst must teach or 
compel its various social agencies to co- 
ordinate their work, otherwise the so- 
cial forces with a downward pull would 
have an overwhelming influence upon 
the youth of the community. If a boy 
is not quite respectable enough to be 
admitted to the club work of well- 
known boys’ organizations, that very 


fact relegated him in many communi- 
ties to gang life which was merely the 
beginning of a criminal career. This, 
the commission urges, is a responsibility 
of the community, to find social or- 
ganizational opportunities for all kinds 
of boys under good auspices. A third 
case is that of the study of boy life 
being made by Dr. Thrasher and his 
associates in a local district of New 
York City. Although the study was 
originated by persons interested in a 
single social agency, the clear evidence 
to date is that no one agency can begin 
to cope with the exceptionally difficult 
social conditions surrounding boys in 
that particular area, which, by the way, 
has a reputation of sending more men 
to Sing Sing than any other district of 
comparative size in the city. 

What any social agency will do in 
vocational guidance in a given commu- 
nity depends, of course, largely upon 
what the public schools or other gov- 
ernmental agencies are doing. In the 
nature of things it must be supplemental 
whenever it goes outside its own mem- 
bership or immediate constituency. But 
given a cooperative spirit any social 
agency which has the vision, the ability, 
and the energy can find as large a task 
in vocational guidance as it cares to 
undertake. The history of vocational 
guidance and its development in most 
any community reveals the truth of the 
old quotation, “Responsibility gravi- 
tates to those who can shoulder it and 
power flows to the man who knows 
how.” 


Is a Different Convention Needed? 


Joun M. 


BREWER 


Harvard University 


The Detroit convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was eminently successful, with a large 
attendance, a diversified and  well- 
planned program, and a high quality of 
addresses and discussions. No doubt 
such a convention is needed and will 
continue to function: the standard set 
at Detroit will be a valuable incentive 
for this year’s officers, directors, and 
program committee. 

It is the purpose of this paper, with- 
out in any way criticizing the past or 
future conventions, to raise the query 
whether or not the movement for voca- 
tional guidance is in need of a different 
kind of convention. If such a query be 
answered in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion then arises, Shall the annual con- 
vention be modified or shall a new con- 
vention be arranged, to be held in addi- 
tion to the convention under its present 
form? 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
two sets of persons are above all re- 
sponsible for the manner of develop- 
ment of the vocational guidance move- 
ment during the next few decades. 
These two groups are, first, the direc- 
tors of vocational guidance in cities, 
counties, and states, and second, the 
teachers of vocational guidance who 
prepare counselors and directors for 
their work. Fortunately, there is a 
large overlapping among these two 

groups and, taken together, though per- 
haps they do not number more than 
150 people, they have large responsi- 
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bility for the ensuing development oi 
the movement. 

Now both these groups of people, or 
rather, any one of these persons in the 
discharge of one of his functions as di- 
rector or teacher, is faced with a num- 
ber of complex and difficult questions 
requiring solution. 

Questions facing directors. The di- 
rectors, for example, are faced with all 
those questions concerning their rela- 
tionships to the central school organ- 
ization, to the administrative staff in 
the central office and in individual 
schools, and to the teaching body as a 
whole. That these questions will be 
solved differently in different cities is 
a truism, but this very variation points 
to the need for conference and exchange 
of opinion. It is entirely inadequate to 
have a mere series of addresses on such 
problems in a busy convention of hun- 
dreds of people, even when there is an 
hour for discussion afterwards. It is 
even more inadequate to depend upon 
two or three directors sitting down to- 

gether in hotel lobbies and talking over 
their problems. What is needed is at 
least a whole day of discussion on this 
one group of questions alone, with the 
conference confined to directors them- 
selves and with questions proposed for 
round-table discussion rather than the 
reading of papers or the giving of ad- 
dresses. The writer is much interested 
in one single problem in this whole field 
—whether or not the director of voca- 
tional guidance should ever become an 
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assistant superintendent of schools, or 
whether, if and when he is so promoted, 
he should then assume supervisory 
functions and secure the appointment 
of another person to assume the direc- 
tion of the vocational guidance depart- 
ment. This one question is enough for 
a day’s discussion at least once every 
four or five years. 

In addition to these problems relat- 
ing to the school organization, a num- 
ber of other questions may be listed: 
How may the director inform the teach- 
ers about the work of the department? 
How may he inform the principals? 
What plans of joint supervision of the 
counselors may be worked out between 
the principals and the director? How 
may counselors be selected? What ex- 
periences, personality traits, courses in 
education, and courses in guidance 
should they have before becoming can- 
didates for work as counselors? What 
should be the salaries of counselors? 
How should their work be planned? 
Should every counselor carry on some 
placement and some teaching of classes 
in occupations, or should there be a 
rigid division of labor throughout the 
system? What functions should be car- 
ried on at the central office and which 
ones decentralized among the various 
schools? What relationship should the 
counselors have to the visiting teachers, 
to deans of girls, to vice-principals, to 
the representatives of the research de- 
partment? How should conferences of 
counselors be held? Should counselors 
be encouraged to take summer school 
courses or should they use most of the 
summers for occupational experiences? 
Should all counselors carry on research 
or should there be a division of labor in 
this particular? 

How may the guidance department 
best cooperate with employers? Is a 
blacklist necessary? How should the 


director state his message to employ- 
ers’ organizations? What should be his 
relationship toward labor organizations? 
What should be his attitude toward the 
larger problems of occupational life? 
What about placement during labor 
troubles? 

What are the issues involved in the 
problem of combining the department 
of vocational guidance with that of re- 
search, attendance, or child welfare? 
Should written agreements be worked 
out among the several departments? 
What should be the relationship to the 
department of vocational education? 
Should commercial departments of the 
high schools maintain their own place- 
ment bureaus? 

How may the vocational 
department cooperate with 
Should there be evening office hours? 
What sources of information about the 
work of the city should be prepared and 
published ? 

What are the best methods 
ganizing the guidance work in elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, senicr 
high schools, evening schools, junior 
colleges? Should the department have 
any responsibility for adult workers? 
What are the best methods of follow- 
up? How may tests be applied to dis- 
cover the effectiveness of the work? 

It is the thesis of the writer that 
these problems need to be continuously 
studied and that the success of the 
work in American education demands 
that directors shall frequently confer. 
Such a conference ought to be free of 
distracting influences and ought to be 
confidential enough to encourage the 
frankest possible discussion. It should 
be remembered that 
ance is a new movement, but is grow- 
ing so fast that it is very likely to grow 
in wrong ways unless carefully guided. 
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No group of workers has a greater re- 
sponsibility than these directors. Many 
of them have not been specifically 
trained for their work, in the sense of 
submitting their ideas to the criticism 
of their colleagues who are carrying on 
the same kind of work, nor to the cri- 
ticism of university professors who may 
have thought upon the question theo- 
retically in ways helpful for improved 
practice. Furthermore, these directors 
have come from many different previ- 
ous experiences in education, some from 
elementary schools, a few from high 
school experience, some from vocational 
education, others from psychological 
work, and many from high school teach- 
ing positions. Others have come from 
social work. This very diversity indi- 
cates that their frequent conference 
with each other would be extremely val- 
uable. 

Problems faced by teachers of voca- 
tional guidance. In a similar fashion a 
long list of problems might be listed 
which puzzle the thought of those of 
us who are giving courses in vocational 
guidance for teachers and counselors. 
We need to give some sort of answers, 
even if tentative ones, to all the ques- 
tions raised above, and besides, we have 
problems concerning the content of our 
courses, the methods to be used, includ- 
ing the possibilities in the case method, 
and the problem of apprenticeship, as 
well as all those questions having to do 
with the other studies and experiences 
which the prospective counselors should 
have. If the directors need prolonged 
conference upon their problems, so also 
do the teachers of vocational guidance 
to teachers and counselors. And then 
both groups should meet together as 
well. 

Shall the convention be changed? It 
it true that beginnings have already 
been made in the directions here advo- 


cated. But the discussions have been 
so fragmentary as compared with the 
size of the problems raised that the seed 
has hardly sprouted. By dint of faith- 
ful work a committee has worked out a 
syllabus for a beginning course and this 
evidence of first fruits will shortly be 
available. But the problems yet re- 
maining are too numerous to hope for 
anything like a careful, cooperative 
study at the present speed of work. 

There are many other important 
groups responsible for the success of vo- 
cational guidance, among them coun- 
selors, research workers, personne! 
workers, and those having to do with 
many special services. The counselors, 
who are doubtless the largest single 
group in our association, frequently 
confer with each other, for they meet 
their colleagues in the city school sys- 
tems. The same is true of research 
workers and of various other groups. 
That they also need to confer at con- 
ventions is undeniable, and the occupa- 
tional research section has already 
shown how valuable such conferences 
can be. But the need for general and 
special conferences and conventions by 
no means detracts from the importance 
of special conferences among directors 
and teachers of vocational guidance. 

Perhaps our whole idea of seeking 
numbers for our conventions is wrong. 
Possibly almost all the convention 
meetings should be given over to sepa- 
rate conferences, with participation 
strictly limited. Perhaps we shall come 
to a plan of state conventions for coun- 
selors, placement workers, and other 
groups who do the actual work of guid- 
ance, these conventions to be held in 
connection with meetings of the state 
teachers’ associations. 

National conferences might better be 
restricted. Many organizations hold 
small national conventions, with few 
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speeches, and with prolonged intimate 
conferences On important topics. Pos- 
sibly evening meetings of a popular na- 
ture and open to the public might be 
arranged in connection with such a con- 
vention. 

It is undeniably pleasant to have 
the large numbers and to see the growth 
of interest in our national convention. 
We need numbers to float The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine and to se- 
cure the recognition in American edu- 
cation which vocational guidance de- 
serves. But can it be said that we give 
adequate attention to the serious prob- 
lems of the movement in anything we 
now do, either in the way of publica- 
tions or annual conventions? The 
writer does not think so, and sees the 


need for a new kind of intensive thresh- 
ing out of the many acute questions 
upon the answer to which depends the 
real service which vocational guidance 
is going to render. 

One proposal made about vocational 
guidance in a report of the White House 
Conference is that it be placed under a 
department of mental hygiene; another 
is that it be a sub-department under 
secondary education. Such proposals, 
if actually carried out, may have serious 
effects upon our movement. 

These views are stated thus frankly 
with the hope that contrary views may 
be presented. The editor tells me that 
he will welcome a discussion of this 
problem in the columns of the maga- 
zine. 
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passed by the legislature, which created 
his Department and authorized the 
State Department of Education to set 
up requirements for the training of vo- 
cational counselors. He has arranged a 
series of talks on vocations, which were 
yroadcast and later printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution through the schools 


of the state. His entire time is given 
to encouraging and assisting in the 
development of vocational guidance 


throughout the State of New York. 
Mr. Hutcherson has been very much 
interested in our program and has been 
of great help to us. I am very happy to 
introduce you, Mr. Hutcherson, to the 
young people of this radio conference. 


Miss Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor 
of Guidance and Placement, Balti- 
more Public Schools. 

Miss Buchwald has been interested in 
pioneer work and organization for some 
time. In 1921 she established a busi- 
ness girls’ department in the Baltimore 
Y. W. C. A. After two years of work 
there she assisted in the establishment 
of the Appointments Bureau at Goucher 
College. During this period Miss Buch- 
wald was chairman of the educational 
committee of the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, which she 
had helped to organize. The program 
of this committee included assisting 
girls through Senior High School by giv- 
ing them financial aid. At the present 
time Miss Buchwald has an executive 
connection with a Student Aid Fund 
which makes a peculiar contribution in 
this field. 

In 1923 Miss Buchwald was appoint- 
ed a teacher of English in the Baltimore 
Public Schools; in 1926 she was made 
Supervisor; she now holds the title I 
have just quoted. In the eight years 
following 1923, the service Miss Buch- 
wald instituted has grown until it sup- 





ports a staff of 35 people, and it has 
not yet reached its fine stride. 

Miss Buchwald’s interest in the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has been particularly helpful and her 
interest in, and cooperation with, this 
Conference has been a source of inspira- 
tion to us all. I am very happy to in- 
troduce you, Miss Buchwald, to the 
members of our vast radio audience. 


Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal o/ 
the East Side Continuation School, 
New York City. 

Dr. Keller is a 100 per cent product 
of the New York City school system. 
He entered the primary grade at the age 
of five. Continuing through the sys- 
tem, he graduated from the City Col- 
lege at nineteen, then received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia, and his 
Ph.D. from New York University. For 
a number of years he was a pipe or- 
ganist in New York City. For several 
years he was a newspaper reporter for 
a large New York daily. 

In 1925 he was appointed Executive 
Secretary to the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on School Finance and Adminis- 
tration. For ten years he has been 
Principal of the East Side Continua- 
tion School which, at present, registers 
10,000 pupils. The school includes a 
division housing all the Western Union 
Messengers in New York City, and an- 
other division devoted entirely to high 
school academic subjects. 

Dr. Keller has been a university in- 
structor in both New York and Harvard 
Universities, and also a consultant on 
Vocational Education and Guidance for 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Recently 
he was made Director of the Vocational 
Survey Commission appointed by the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
The Survey will include all the voca- 
tions, and has for its objective, the 
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formulation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of vocational education and guid- 
ance in the public schools. This is a 
tremendous project. Dr. Keller is emi- 
nently fitted to carry it through. Our 
friend has shown a particular interest 
in us. It isa privilege to introduce you, 
Dr. Keller, to the members of the radio 
audience. 


Miss Mildred Lincoln, Guidance 
Counselor of the Monroe High School, 
Rochester, New York. 

Miss Lincoln was graduated from 
Syracuse University. She received her 
Master’s degree in Education from Har- 
vard University in 1925. She taught 
science in the Rochester High School 
until appointed vocational counselor in 
that same school. Here, for seven years, 
she has given one of the most vital dem- 


onstrations of this work known an 
where in the country. 

Miss Lincoln has been chairman of ; 
committee to organize a guidance prv- 
gram for the entire city. She has served 
on a State committee which prepared « 
syllabus for junior high schools. Whil; 
on leave of absence from the Rochester 
position, Miss Lincoln taught in my 
home state of Oregon. For four years 
she has been instructor of vocationa! 
guidance in the extension division of the 
University of Rochester and she has 
given a demonstration course at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for 
the last two summers. 

Miss Lincoln is one of the group oi 
women whose devotion to the work 
and whose loyalty to each other has es- 
tablished a remarkable record in the vo- 
cational guidance movement. Miss Lin- 
coln, I am very happy to introduce 
you to the audience of the Nationa! 
Youth Radio Conference. 





Conference on Guidance and 
Personnel 


Pennsylvania is interested in guid- 
ance. In responce to this widespread 
interest, the School of Education of 
Pennsylvania State College sponsors an- 
nually a conference on Guidance and 
personnel, for the purpose of discussing 
the student problems that are common 
to High School and College. This year 
the conference theme will deal with col- 
lege selection, and Mr. F. O. Holt of 
the University of Wisconsin will be the 
conference speaker on this very impor- 
tant topic. Counselors, high school 
principals, and supervisors interested in 
guidance are invited to attend this con- 
ference. October 30 and 31, 1931, are 
the dates. 
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Review Department 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS. By Corne- 
lius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephen- 
son. New York, Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 1931. Price, $1.68. 


This is evidently a high school texthook 
in the ‘invisible science’ of economics. Ti is 
comprehensive in scope and factual in na- 
ture. Published in a period when imagina- 
tion in economics is sadly needed, it hardly 
does more than repeat the current formulas. 
A final chapter on proposed reforms is quite 
casual in dismissing the various proposals, 
and almost nothing is said about effective 
measures for preventing unemployment. The 
publication of the Constitution of the United 
States is obviously out of place in a book on 
economics. 

As an exposition of the field of economics, 
the book has many values. 





LABOR MANAGEMENT. By J. D. 
Hackett. With an introduction by Sam 
A. Lewisohn. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929. 


This is a comprehensive and important 
book for all individuals interested in per- 
sonnel. The vocational counselor can obtain 
through its study an excellent idea of what 
becomes of the school pupils and how adult 
labor is received, hired, taught, transferred, 
and supervised. The book deals with the 
employment department, labor supply and 
selection, interviewing, testing, job analysis, 
rating, absenteeism, discharge, labor turnover, 
training, wage determination and payment, 
insurance, profit sharing, stock ownership, 
and employee representation. The author 
brings to his book a rich experience in per- 
sonnel work. 





By T. H. Pear. 
1931. 


THE ART OF STUDY. 
New York, E. P. Dutton Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Art of Study is composed of a series 
of lectures given by Professor Pear to stu- 
dents entering the University of Manchester. 
Under such headings as “How to Listen,” 
“How to Concentrate,” and “Practical Aids 
for Memorization,” the author makes sug- 
gestions to those engaged in study. Many 
of his remarks are appreciable to the lay- 


man, also, for the book represents an ex- 
treme of popularization. 

Professor Pear’s little book will cause no 
educational upheaval. It does not contain 
anything new. Its claim for recognition 
lies mainly in the personality of its author, 
a pervasive quality which shows itself in 
occasional striking comparisons and in rather 
obvious humor. The book is easily adapta- 
ble to the use of high school seniors, and 
even to that of students in the lower years 
of the secondary school, as well as to the 
use of college freshmen. To an adult reader, 
it would appear superficial. The book con- 
tains, nevertheless, many valuable hints for 
the average student. There is one excellent 
chapter on “How to Form Habits of Study.” 
Both teacher and pupil might benefit by a 
pos sca of Professor Pear’s remarks 

“Progress in Learning.” But, in all fair- 
tase it must be stated that some of the sther 
chapters in the book are pointless, and 
would not repay the reader for his time. 





The Art of Study deserves no pretentious 
claims. Its author makes none for it. It 
remains what it purposes to be, a series of 
friendly talks to immature students. At 
that task Professor Pear has done reasona- 
bly well—J. M. Trout, Jr. 

TEACHING EVENING AND PART- 


TIME CLASSES IN VOCATIONAL 


AGRICULTURE. By G. A. Schmidt 
and W. Arthur Ross. New York and 
London, The Century Company, 1931. 


Price, $2.25. 

This is a very valuable addition to the 
literature on adult education. Efforts are 
described in which master farmers and 
young workers on the farm are gathered to- 
gether for extension courses in all the com- 
mon productive problems of the farmer, as 
for example, food production, raising tur- 
keys, dairying, potato raising, marketing, 
etc. There are careful analyses of the 
courses given and especially good directions 
are given for recruiting students for the 
evening classes and for conducting the meet- 
ings. 

One might hope that in these difficult 
times for the farmer some instruction might 
be offered in the larger economic questions 
connected with the welfare of farming, as 
for example, how to organize cooperatives, 
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how to keep rural banks afloat, the ques- 
tions of the diversity of crops, the control of 
overproduction, practical politics in rela- 
tion to farm welfare, the question of for- 
eign markets, taxation, and other such prob- 
lems. There are one or two hints that all- 
round citizenship and vocational growth are 
involved as subsidiary aims to the courses, 
but much more than this is required. As 
an example of effective improvement of the 
skills of workers on the job, the book is 
excellent. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION. By Arthur B. Mays. 
New York, The Century Company, 1931. 
Price, $2.00. 


As the title indicates, the book is an in- 
troduction to the field of vocational educa- 
tion, and although it is intended for the stu- 
dent of education, yet it is presented in such 
a manner as to be of interest to the lay 
reader. The author emphasizes the fact that 
vocational education, rightly conceived, is 
not a special type of training, but is a nec- 
essary phase of the education of every nor- 
mal person. The author has shown the 
close relationship between the subject of vo- 
cational education and the social and eco- 
nomic problems of our country and the 
value of it to the progress of any country. 
The book would make an excellent textbook 
for college courses dealing with the subject 
and the list of selected references at the end 
of each chapter might save hours of research 
on the given subjects. The last chapter out- 
lines a state-wide program of vocational ed- 
ucation administered by educational authori- 
ties of the state and made coordinate with 
the system of general education—Lena F. 
Shaw. 





PERSONALITY IN ITS TEENS. By 
W. Ryland Boorman. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Price, $2.50. 


This book recalls to us our younger days; 
our early thoughts on life and living; and, in 
recalling, we once more see human activities 
and actions from the vivid viewpoint of a 
boy. W. Ryland Boorman, at present Di- 
rector of Program and Research for the 
Chicago Boys Club, Inc., is intimately ac- 
guainted with boys in England and America. 
His Y. M. C. A. work and his knowledge 
of the working boy, combined with his study 
in the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have adequately equipped 
him to present to us the facts of adolescent 
boy-nature. 

Boorman quotes and diagnoses over three 
hundred letters received from twenty boys 
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—boys selected to represent a typical cros: 
section of society. Many of these boys wer 
connected with the Hi-Y; apparently all ; 
them had the privilege of attending at lea: 
one Older Boy Conference. 

This book is well worth reading and ; 
especially helpful for parents and teacher: 
We have boys’ views in boys’ own words o 
all the phases of life encountered during th: 
high school age and on into college—or els 
to work.—Frank E. MacDonald. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN EXPRESSEF!I 
PREFERENCES AND CURRICULA! 
ABILITIES OF NINTH GRAD: 
BOYS. By Oliver K. Garretson. Ney 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 


This book uses some such technique a 
that of the interest tests of Professor Strons 
of Stanford University, and works out stz- 
tistical correlations indicating aptitudes jor 
technical, commercial, and academic curricu:- 
lums. The scoring keys used for the expres 
sions of interest yield the validity of .8 
73, and .56, respectively, for the three cur 
riculums mentioned. Reliability also is high 

On the other hand, correlations betwee: 
actual school marks and expressed prefer 
ences were very low, as were also correla- 
tions between preference scores and intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests. 

It is concluded that four out of five chil- 
dren can safely be guided in the technical 
curriculum, and three out of four in the 
academic and commercial, on the basis o! 
these tests. “In other words, the results o! 
the preference questionnaire should, in the 
hands of the advisers of pupils, do much t 
prevent the election by a pupil of a curricu 
lum for which he is not fitted by inclinatio: 
and thereby reduce the number of failures 
the loss of time involved in the change o! 
curricula, and withdrawals from school oc- 
casioned by curricular maladjustment, in 
other words to prevent the placement o! 
‘square pegs in round holes.’ ” 





YOUR JOB AND YOUR PAY. By; 
Katherine H. Pollak and Tom Tippett. 
New York, The Vanguard Press, 1931 
Price, $2.00. 

This book is frankly progressive in view- 
point, with much information about trade 
unions, strikes, government influence, indus- 
trial welfare, wage problems, and the like. 
The discussion frankly leans in the direction 
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of the worker’s viewpoint. with many radi- 
cal implications. Some statements are de- 
cidedly uncritical. For example, “So suc- 
cessful have the Communists been in Russia 
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‘that they are now beginning to undersell 
other countries and to make other countries 
fear their power,” (page 243) followed by 
}a discussion against a possible war with 
Russia. 

| The book should prove valuable reading 

} for high school pupils, particularly when al- 

| most all of our textbook material expresses 

}the other viewpoint. The naive way in 

| which so many books dismiss almost all no- 

tions of change should receive a valuable 
antidote in the reading of such a book as 
this. 
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TOBACCO. By 
Cambridge, Harvard 


1930. Price, $1.00. 


This is an exposition of the scientific 
knowledge on tobacco, given in the Harvard 
Medical School as a popular lecture. Its 
chief conclusion is both plus and minus. 
Tobacco is capable of doing harm, and evi- 
dently does do harm for those who use it 
in excess, but there is no exact point to de- 
termine where excess begins. In general, 
every user will say that he has not reached 
that point. 





Part 
Third 
New 
1930. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
Il. Algebra with Applications. 
Edition. By Claude Irwin Palmer. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Price, $1.25. 


This book is a revision of an earlier edi- 
tion and is frankly concerned with an effort 
to provide practical examples for algebra. 
Toward the success of this effort much 
progress has been made. Algebra is not 
easy to translate into terms of practical ex- 
amples and much yet remains to be done. 

This author, in his preface, invites corre- 
spondence with students, and especially those 
who are engaged in pursuits which employ 
mathematics. 


SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON THE 
MODERATE INCOME. By Mary Hin- 


man Abel. Second Edition Revised. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1927. 
This is a revision of an earlier book, with 


changes brought about by post-war condi- 
tions and differences in the cost of living. 
It discusses many sociological and psycho- 
logical features of ‘the financial partnership’ 
and gives many interesting suggestions for 
saving time and money in matters connected 
with food, clothing, shelter, child care, recre- 





> de- 
suc- 
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ation, and the like. It gives comprehensive 
directions for budgeting, discusses possible 
minima, savings, standards of living, and the 
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satisfactions derived from economy and care- 
ful planning. Chapter 17 gives some in- 
teresting actual histories, chapter 19 dis- 
cusses home activities which tend to bind the 
family together, and chapter 20 has to do 
with certain tendencies which may bring 
interesting developments in the near future. 
This final chapter gives a place for a real 
and intellectual interest in successful home- 
making. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Federal Board ior Vocational Edu- 
cation in its 14th Annual Report, 1930, has 
an interesting paragraph (page 13) on “Con- 
fusion of Vocational Education with Voca- 
tional Guidance.” This is of timely value 
since such confused thinking occurs all the 
way along the educational ladder, and par- 
ticularly among college professors. One 
implication of the paragraph may, however, 
be questioned. While the statement is doubt- 
less correct that Federal funds cannot bh 
used to support tryout courses or classes in 
occupations, yet the research program of the 
Federal Board, even under the present law, 
could doubtless be greatly extended. If the 
law allows a school building to be built 
there are no objections raised to the use of 
some of the funds for financing driveways, 
vestibules, walks, and even fences. Certain 
steps in vocational guidance form the ap- 
proaches to vocational education, and these 
approaches need careful study by State 
Federal boards and commissions for voca- 
tional education in order that such programs 


and 


of vocational education can be more and 
more eftective. 

The America: Council on Education has 
issued a seventy-page pamphlet on “Stand- 


ardized Tests Designed for Use in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,” by Professor 


Clifford Woody of the University of Michi- 
gan. The last eight pages are devoted to 
vocational guidance and related tests. In 
the whole book over 200 separate tests are 
noted. 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
in a pamphlet called “Studies in Collegiate 
Education,” has issued a bibliography on re 
cent literature on collegiate education. The 
index gives a large number of topics related 

to vocational guidance. 





An interesting study of the status of the 
junior high school principal has been pub 
lished, under that title, as Office of Educa 
tion Bulletin, 1930, Number 18. The study 
is descriptive and statistical and includes 
preparation and personal information, but 
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does not go far into anything like a job 
analysis of the principal's work. 





A textbook for the carpentry trade in 
federally aided schools is the bulletin en- 
titled, “Light Frame House Construction,” 
published by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in cooperation with the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1930. Price, 40 cents. 





A report on twelve years of home-eco- 
nomics education under the National Voca- 
tional Education Acts has been published as 
“Vocational Education in Home Economics,” 
Bulletin No. 151, Home Economics Series 
No. 12, by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., June, 1930. 
Price, 30 cents. 





Valuable information for some counselors 
dealing with educational guidance is con- 
tained in Office of Education Bulletin 
(1930), No. 19, “Accredited Higher Insti- 
tutions,” which lists the credit requirements 
in reference to transfer from one college to 
another. 





The Los Angeles Junior College is offer- 
ing sixteen ,semi-professional two-year 
courses. In the Junior College Journal for 
November, 1930, the principal, Dr. William 
H. Snyder, has discussed the inadequacy of 
the liberal arts colleges as shown by the 
large number of students who are attracted 
to them but straightway proceed to drop 
out, and has outlined the need for profes- 
sional and semi-professional courses. The 
faculty of the school has issued a student 
booklet called, “A New Type of College 
Training,” covering work in the following 
occupations: art, banking, civic health, 
drama, electrical technology, engineering, 
music, newspaper, nursing, recreational lead- 
ership, registrars’ assistants, secretarial, gen- 
eral business, social arts. 





“State High School Standardization,” by 
Henry H. Hill, published as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Volume 
II, Number 3, March, 1930, sets forth the 
various efforts to secure common terminol- 
ogy and evaluations of curriculum elements. 





The Board of Education of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, has published a Vocational Pam- 
phlet, Series No. 1, of fifty pages, entitled 
“A Study of Local Occupational Opportuni- 
ties and Requirements,” prepared by C. L. 
Conroy, Coordinator. The pamphlet is a 
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series of brief pictures of common occupa- 
tions, with a page or two devoted to each. 





Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director of the 
Personnel Research Federation, has pub- 
lished through the Federation a four-page 
statement on “Personnel Management as a 
Career.” 





The December, 1930, number of Women’; 
Work and Education, published by the In- 
stitute of Women's Professional Relations 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, has pub- 
lished some interesting figures on the num- 
ber of women in administrative positions in 
education, with comparisons by states. There 
are striking differences in the opportunities 
women have; in some cases they are give: 
almost no opportunity at all. Numerou: 
other items of interest are given in this issu 





“The Product of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools” is a pamphlet issued by the Board 
of Education. This is a follow-up study o/ 
attendance in colleges, jobs held, shifting 
from job to job, length of employment, types 
of work, time required to learn jobs, and 
other interesting data. 





The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has recently published 
Part 3 of Child Labor in New Jersey, en- 
titled “The Working Children of Newark 
and Paterson.” 





The Department of Educational Talking 
Pictures of Electrical Research Products 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, has 
issued a 25-page teacher's handbook to ac- 
company Dr. Kitson’s film, “Finding the 
Right Vocation.” 





“Orientation Professionnelle des Jeunes 
Gens et Enfants,” by E. Mouvet, has been 
reissued under date of 1930 by A. De Boeck. 
Brussels. This pamphlet is for use in Bel- 
gium and France and covers all the common 
occupations, with lists of characteristics re- 
quired by each. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, has issued Bul- 
letin No. 526, “Wages and Hours of Labor 
in the Furniture Industry, 1910 to 1929," 
and No. 532, “Wages and Hours of Labor 
Re Cigarette Manufacturing Industry, 





The American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation has issued a paper bound book of 65 
pages, which is a symposium on “Unemploy- 
ment and Adult Education.” Particularly 
valuable for purposes of guidance are Pro- 
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Dougias’s chapter, “The Need for 
Alternative Training,” and Professor Lu- 
bin’s “Finding the New Job.” Special at- 
tention is given to all phases of the problem 
of training and retraining. 


tessor 


The Russell Sage Foundation has issued 
a pamphlet called “Community Planning in 
Unemployment Emergencies.” This con- 
tains detailed directions based on the best 
possible information and experience on all 
forms of temporary relief, coordination of 
efforts, distribution of work, helps by social 
agencies, and steps toward fundamental 
measures for curing periodic unemployment. 
One section deals with vocational training 
and guidance ior juveniles. 





The First Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel of Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, has been issued in mimeographed 
form by the J. C. Penney Foundation of 
New York City. 

The report deals with the installation and 
working of newly adopted plans for fresh- 
man week, courses in orientation, classes in 
occupations, group counseling, individual 
counseling, placement of graduates, and re- 
search possibilities. It is, as its title signi- 
fies, a report, and it is not to be confused 
with guidance texts. It is more of an out- 
line guide which should prove of interest to 
vocational and educational counselors, espe- 
cially those in the college field. College and 
university administrators contemplating the 
organization of a formal program of student 
guidance will find this a most helpful source 
of pertinent and practical information. 

—W. D. Copeland. 








The Department of Public Relations at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, has re- 
cently issued a little booklet on “Vocational 
Guidance in Grinnell College,” by Mitchell 
Dreese, Director of Personnel. It is a brief 
description of the vocational guidance pro- 
gram which is being developed at Grinnell 
on a grant from the J. C. Penney Founda- 
tion. Anyone interested in receiving a copy 
of the booklet should write to Mr. Dreese, at 
Grinnell College. 





The American Civil Liberties Union of 
New York City has organized a Committee 
on Labor Injunctions which has published 
two short pamphlets entitled, “Labor In- 
junctions: What are they?” and “The Fed- 
eral Anti-Injunction Bill.” 





The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
410 U. S. National Bank Building, Denver, 
Colorado, has issued a little booklet entitled, 


“How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion.” This booklet contains informa- 
tion for teachers making application for po- 
sitions. It is given free to members of the 
agency. 





The Cardiac Vocational Guidance Service 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association has issued a report of its work, 
under the title of “The Effect of School and 
Industry on Young People with Heart Dis- 
ease,” by Miss Margaret Brown, a pioneer 
worker in the field of vocational guidance. 
This is a report of the ten-year work of the 
association and contains recommendations as 
to work and school attendance. In general, it 
has concluded that there need be no segre- 
gation of these young people in school or 
work, so long as precautions are taken re- 
garding the selection of a career and avoid- 
ance of competitive games. For most of the 
children light work is preferable, and all 
the professions may be pursued successfully 
except teaching. 





The Journal of Applied Psychology for 
December, 1930, had an article by Douglas 
Fryer on “The Objective and Subjective 
Measurement of Interest, An Acceptance- 


Rejection Theory.” 





The Catholic Educational Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, has an interesting and compre- 
hensive article entitled, “Supervision of Vo- 
cational Guidance in a Catholic Girls’ High 
School.” 





The National Tuberculosis Association has 
published a pamphlet of twenty-two pages 
on “Physical Examinations of Children En- 
tering Industries.” As is usual with such 
studies, the investigation revealed a great 
neglect and much inadequacy. “There is a 
hopeful trend in an increasing tendency to 
utilize existing community facilities for the 
adjustment of the handicapped child—who 
must and can work—to a suitable job.” 





Cornell University has issued a pamphlet 
of twenty-three pages based on the needs 
and resources of a rural community. This is 
an abstract of a Doctor's thesis by William 
Walter Reitz and describes a small com- 
munity north of Ithaca and makes proposals 
for a program of vocational guidance, includ- 
ing tryout activities, vocational surveys, 
classes in occupations, standardized tests, and 
individual counseling. The tryouts include 
homemaking, farming, merchandising. and 
mechanical activities. 
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ADVISE WITH FACTS 


The serious responsibility of vocational advice makes extensive knowledge 
of professions and vocations essential. 


No one person can acquire complete information about the various careers 
that are open to young people today; theretore 


Vocational guidance counselors are continually seeking material that will 
help them in their work. 


CAREERS 


is the first and only service that provides vocational counselors with a com- 
review of the major professions and vocations. Hundreds of 


prehensive 
who are now using CAREERS are enthusiastic in their praise ot 


counselors 
this series. 


Previous efforts to discuss vocations usually give a few paragraphs or a 
page or two at most to a given career. CAREERS devotes twelve to twenty 
pages to each discussion. Enough material is given to present a true pic- 
ture of the career but not in such detail as to weary the reader. 


NEW FIELDS DESCRIBED 


Career monographs, fifty-two in number, treat twenty-six careers upon 
which there is little, if any, vocational information available. 


CAREER MONOGRAPHS 


are the result of a three-year research program involving a national survey 
and give 


A Panoramic View of the Business and Professional World. 











Send today for a free booklet and further information about this 
unparalleled vocational material and the work of 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


EVERY VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR NEEDS CAREERS! 














